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FOREWORD 



This series of manuals for ChildCare Givers on DoD Installations is 
issued under the authority of DoD Instruction b060.1, "Training Maryasrls 
for Child; Care Givers on DoD Instal laclons ," January 19, 1981. Its purpose 
is to provide child care givers with trairiing materials that include che 
latest techniques and procedures for the safe care and guiding development 
of children entrusted to their care. 

This series •«4«-flwnua Is , DoD 6060.1-M-l through DoD 6060.1-M-17, was 
developed under the auspices of the Department of Health and Human Services 
by the Depar-tment of Army, ia coope ra t ion with the Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

The provisions of this series of manuals apply to che Office of the 
Secretary of. Defense, the Military Departments, and the Defense Agencies 
(hereafter referred to as DoD Components^ whose heads shall ensure that the 
manuals are, distributed or otherwise made available, to all child care givers 
on poD installations and that these materials are usid in regional and mter- 
Service workshops , Seminars , and training sessions. * * 

This series of manuals is effective immediately. 

Send recommended changes to the manuals through channels to: 

Director, Personnel Administration and Services 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense « 

(Military Personnel and Force Management) (ASD(MRAiL) ) 
Washington, D.C. 20301 1 

DoD Components may obVt^ja copies of thi*s series of manuals through their 
wn publications channels. "Other federal, agencies and the public may obtain 
copies from the Superintendent of Documents, lA.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. \ 




R. Dean Tice 
Lie'utenant General, USA 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 



Tor mU by tbt SoptrinUndmt of Docuuott, U.S. aoremmtat Printing Offlet. Wuhlnftoo, d.C. XWtt 
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WELOOME to a staff development nodule written for 
the "caregiver" c5r "teacher" in a military child 
care center* v Thoughts and ideas for working with 
six- through twelve-year-aid children will be 
shared with you -in this nodule, Caving For School- 
Age Children. % ' ' ^ 



S£jLf-pa6ed instruction has been used in this module 

so' you can work on your cwn and at your own speed. 
As you begin the module we have included a preview 
of a few situations with choices of ways to handle 
them that you may try- Pead the situation, think 
about the solutions, thai circle the, best 'answer. ' 
•You may wish to conpare your answers fcith* ours on 
page 172. Since you are just beginning, work 
slowly, Remenber it is the purpose of the module 
to allcw you to practice making some decisions 
about your actions in working with school-age 
children, ws recognize that your experiences with 
school-age youngsters will be unique. However, 
actions that have worked for* other caregivers may 
jjive you sane ideas for handling situations that 
you may cone to in the future. 

The school-age years 'are very inportant ones. 
Child care for these youngsters may be available 
before pnd after school tours, in the evening for 
those parents who work odd hours 'or late shifts, 
and during weeks or months of school vacation. 
However, it is necessary that the care given not be 
an extension of the school day or school year with 
school- like routines and expectations . School-age 
care should be relaxed,, fun and -educational -but not— 
in a textbook way. It should be- supportive and 
helpful to parents and children. It, should be 
informal without the pressure, stress or strain 
that often is a part of the school and/or home life 
of seme children. The child care center shpuld act 
as an enjoyable retreat from ^school life and a 
transition between home and school for these children. 

So you can better understand the enphasis in this 
module, here are some facts. While child care cen- 
ters often are able to take children from six to 
twelve years of age, most of the children who care 
to the center will be six, seven and eight year 
olds. They will, be first, second and third graders. 
Of the others, most will be nijje years old or in 
the fourth grade. • That is why this' module gives 
more attention to younger school-age children - 
youngsters who are nine and under. 
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With this in mind/ the^ preview is followed by 
several sections which discuss school-age child 
care. - The first of these is titled "What Should 
Child Care Be For School -Age Children? V The module 
taUcs about what these children like to do, their 
feelings and worries and what adult behavior means 
to them as growing children. ' Another section 
presents difficult behaviors in school-age. children 
and how you can help. There also are a few short 
pages on how to encourage children to take an 
interest in their own health, appearance and' general 
well-being. The last section, "What About The Older 
Child In School-Age Care?" tunes in to the ten, 
eleven and twelve year old who may be a part of 
• sohool-age care in ycur center from time to time. 

'In most sections of this module, situations that 
really have taken place with school-age children are 
described* We provide you with choices of ways to . 
handle each situation. Then, when you turn the 
page, you will find why we think one answer is 
better than the pthets. We i^cognize that often the 
right answer is easier to choose when a caregiver 
has the chance to view the veal sitmtion with the 

_j*gqX, .child, GurJx>pe-arupres<^^ 

samples A* that you have time to think - before sane 
of these problems occur on' the job in the child care 
center 1 . * ' \ 

wfiile the situations cannot cover all experiences 
you might have with' school-age youngsters, the nore 
cccimon or difficult are presented for you to study. 
It should be n oted that solutions presented are not 
tfie~6nlyl^ think 
of others not listed. Just remember this module is 
a learning tool. It will help ^ou increase your , 
knowledge and understanding of six through twelve 
year olds. It also will encourage you to think 
about working with tbemV and get you to consider the 
effects of your actions. ~ 

At the end of the module you will find another* set 
of situations and ways to handle them. It will be 
interesting for you to check yourself on what you 
have learned by ><2Cjrparincf the answers you select on 
the PREVIEW before you read the^jrrodul£ with the ones 
you choose in the POSTVIEW at tire end c& the module. 



p f 

This module/ Caring For School- Age Children, will 
tell you what school-age -children are like and hew 
you can provide for their needs. ***** 



School- age children ape growing in uneven spurts. 

• t SO . 
School-age children need to leatfi about good NUTRI- 
TION for sound HEALTH. 

. r ■ 

School-age children aire still young. 

SO 

School-age children need 'to £961 a sense of SECURITY 
and belonging. 



School-age children are inventive. 
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School-age children are looking for rules. 

'SO 

School-age children need a STRUCTURE or routine to 
-follow. - - - - - -' - - 



v 

School-age children are self-conscious. 

* 

SO 

School-age children need COMPASSION, acceptance <and 
understanding. * 



ldSaic 
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School-age children are maturing at different 
. rates. 

so 

S . , School-age children need, adults who* respect DEVELOP- 
MENTAL DIFFERENCES. 
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* School-age children are adventurous. 

so- 

, School-age 'Children need CHALLENGE to hold their 
interests . ~) 



/ 
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A PREVIEW 



r ✓ 
Here are the situations with choices of possible ways to handle them which 
we promised you. Think about each situation and then circle what you 
believe to be the best way to handle the situation. When you have finished, 
you may want to compare your answers with ours (see page 172) . By doing 
this, you will have sane idea of what you will learn in this module about 
caring for school-age children. \ 



WHAT WOULD YCU 
DO IF . . . • 



Gina arrives at trie center today all excited about her family's new 
boat. She has pictures to show everyone. Which of the following would 
be the best response? You say: 

* 

A. "Gina, I think she is the prettiest boat I'^ve ever seen." . 

49 

B. "Gina, have you picked a name for her yet?" 

C. "Gina, what will you do in your new boat?" 

Troy, Lisa and Tally have formed their own private, club. Ihey are the 
only members. They have a secret password, membership card and hand 
signals. Sane of the other youngsters are beginning to corplain about 
-being— left-out-. — W hafc woul d y o u do? — ~ — - — — - 



I 

A. Tell Troy, Lisa end Tally their club is not fair to the others. 
Encourage .them to make new friends. . 1 

r 

B. Get the others involved in a game or project. Turn their attention 
away frpm the three club members. 

_ - C . Say 7 ^T^L^_^ou , Lisa and Tally let others join your club. It's 

more fun when there are more members. " 

3. You want a group of older school-age children to know what is expected 
of them in the arts incTcrafts area'. What .is the best way to proceed? 
w ' * i I 

A. Say, "You can make whatever you like with the materials on the 
tables. All 'l&sk is that" you share the supplies with each other 
and clean up ayter you are done with your 'project. " 

B. Siirply direct them to the arts*and crafts tables. /They are old 
enough to be able to manage on their own. By ten, eleven and twelve 

/ years of age children don't need any such reminders. 

C. Say, "Before we begin T^ere are the rules. One: No hogging all the 
glue. TWo: pick up all the mess on the tables and floor. \ Three: 
Wash your hands before leaving the tables.'. . . " and so on. V — 
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It is most itrportant that d^Jpool-age care: 

* 

A. Offer youngsters a chance to develop, close friendships and explore 
special interests which school may not allow. 

B. Offer youngsters ja time and place to work on "homework and other * 
school-related tasks without interruption. 

C. ' Offer school-age children substitutes for their parents and families. 
Which item below best describes school-age children as a group? 

A. They like to read, write poems and do quiet, alone type activities 
after a hectic day at school. , v x 

B. They love to celebrate most any occasion and fun, exciting sur- 
prises are always welcome. 

C. They want most to just sit and talk with you and other understand- 
ing adults. 

s 

Six-year-told Shannon is an "I can't" girl. Every time you encourage 
her to do^scmething she says, "But I can't. I'm just not good at that." 
What can be done to help Shannon think she can do things well?" 

A. When children this age say such things, realize that it is just , 
a stage of growing up that all children go through. There is* not 
much need for your concern because it, too, will pass. 

B. Do not let her give up so easily. Push Shannon into an activity 
even if she seems not at all eager to join. This way she Will 
discover for herself that she can do some things well. 

C. When you see Shannon doing something on her own, give her your 
praise. "Shannon, you are a good ball catteher,' Here, let's play 
catch together." 

Winona is 11 years old. She is a very bright child and seems to be 
mature for her age*. After you finish explaining the rules to a new 
gams, she suggests that o£e of the rules seems unfair. What would you. 
say? 
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A. "Winona, I really don't understand it myself. But that is the^rule 
so thatr^ how the game will be played." 

* * * • 

B. "Winona, maybe yOu can explain a more fair way. Perhaps there is 
something we haven't thought of." 

•* 

C. "Well, it seems to be a good rule to me. Let's try to play the 
game anyway. I,'m sure it will work out." 
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tf. Seven-year-old Debra spends much of her time telling you what the other 
i children do that is wrong. This constant tattling is beginning to 

* bother you. What do you do? 

A. Just ^ignore Debra when she tattles. Let her know that you don't 
want to hear about all the wrong things everyone is doing. 

• B. Say, "Debra, you know, I would like you a lot more if you would 

stop being such a tattle-tale." - , 

, C. Say, "Debra, let me take care of the other children. , I can ~ see 
when they are doing something wrong. That is not your job." 

9. Ten-year-old Karl is at the age where he insists it is always important 
to tie 11 the truth. You have tried to explain to him that sometimes 
hpnesty can , hurt feelings. But Karl does not seem to accept that as a 
good reason for not telling the truth. Today he tells you that his 
father thinks you are too fat and should go on a diet v You are hurt by 
his conment because you have always been somewhat self-conscious about 
your weight. What could you do? x 

A. Just smile at Karl and tell him to go pn his way. - Suggest that 
your weight is none of his business. 

~ W. Take Karl aside and explain~Tow you feel. Ifet him know that you ~~ 

* feel embarrassed and hurt. 

f C. Say, Well, Karl, that makes two of us. Your father is^nSt exactly 

^ in the best of shap^ either." 

10. Jeffrey is somewhat small for a ten year. old. - He has been teased from 
time to time by others his age. Each time he becomes upset whenever 
this happens. How can ^you help Jeffrey? 

V A. Encourage Jeffrey to play with younger children who are more his 
size. 

r 

B. Make group discussions about differences in people a regular part 
of the routine. Let children know that differences are normal. 

. C. Tell Jeffrey's parents ^ou are very concerned because Jeffrey is 
small. Suggest he see a doctor soon. 

11. Ray Jim is very ccnpetitive. He becomes very unhappy if Jtiis base- 
ball team does not win. ' How can baseball be more fun for him? 

A. Do not tafve teams all the time. Simply change positions often. 
Have ajfch player see how he or she improves with practice. 

B. Tell the children that they can play baseball but without keeping 
* ^ score. One team does not have to win. 

I C. Tell Ray Jim that he must learn to be a good loser. Remind him 

that his team can't win all the time. v * ^ * 

' * \ 
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12. Carlos is eight. He has just arrived from school very excited about 
t \ something. He is eager to tell you all about it. But you are in the 

oniddle of preparing snack f$r "all the school-age children. What is the 
<* best way to haijdle this situation? * ' 

A. 1 Saty, "Carlos, if you can wait just a few minutes , v I tfill Jiave these 
^ A trays full,* Then you can tell me your news." ^ 

B. Tell Carlos, that Jais .good .news willvhave to wait until after you 
are dorie Serving snack and the tables have been cleared. 

* * <. .\ 

C. Take a few moments to sit and talk with Carlos. .Then let him help 

# you fill the snack trays and set them on the tables* 

13. You are trying without success to lead a group o£ school-age children 
in singing a round. Chip is quick to point out" your failure* What 

• could you do? < , / 

f - - i. r > 

A. Have Chip help you lead the round. 

B. - "£sk Chip to leave the group. „ a 

C. Tell Chip you are doing your best." 

14. Randy , age seven, has just returned to th^cent^r after attending fciis 
grandfather's funeral. He asks you, "Why oo people die?" Hew would 

,\ you answer? C • • * 

> A. "Randy, we don't always know why, but everyone dies spoj^jr or^ 
later. Do #ou know why your grandpa died? ^ 

B. "Randy, sometimes people are so sick or hurt that they just die." 

\\ C. • "Randy, when people get old they are rot. as strong as they used to 
be. So they die." S s 

15. Jill has' learned that her parents plan to divorce. She is confused 
and like most youngsters asks why. fWhat do you say to her? (\ 

A. "Jill, when tavo people no longer love each othfer they often get a 
' divorce." ■ ^ v ^ > 

' . B. "Jill, divorce is seme thing that .happens when parents are unhappy 

# at heme." , * '.. . ' , v » ^ 

** ' CT^ "Jill, 'sometimes -parents decide they can no .longer live.. together. 
Wh4t have your parents told you?" ' 
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16. Eight-$fcar-old Douglas and '.his family % have just moved over '3,000 miles 
'from the^Kold heme. Douglas seems afraid to meet new Children and 
join in their: activities.. Kcw can you make him feel more seeing? 

v A. Give Douglas a chance to ' solve this problem feor himself in his am 
' way. ■ I 4 S* *' 

B. ' ' Ask a small group of children to* get Douglas to play with them and 
be his' friends. ' 



C. Find out what kinds of things interest Dduglas most. Get him 
• involved in such activities. • , * 

'17. Sharon and Willa are playing dominoes. Sharon calls Willa a cheater. 
. An> argument begins. What vrould yen do? 
» * 

A. Say/ "No one likes to play with a cheater.- New let's* try to play 
according to the rules.' 1 
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B. Do not take sides. Let the youngsters try to handle the matter 
en their cwn. 

C. Suggest they stop playing until they can play the game without 
cheating. 

What is the best way to respond to a child who lies for the first time^ 

( 

r , « 

A. Don't get' excited, but let^a child know you prefer honesty. 

B. l&t the child see how shocked and* disappointed you -are. 

C. Tell the child you ajftd the others do not lite liars. 



'19. Christine tries to win the friendship of others by scaring them into 
being her friend. How can you help her? 

0 

A. Explain to her that nobody wants to be friends with a bully who 
scares then all the time. 

B. Give Christine pore of your time... Find activities for her in which 
she does well. * 

r * ' 

C. Tell the other children to ignore her until she can be nice to 
them. 
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20. You have seen Phyllis "take another child's bracelet. When you ask her 
why she took it she says, "I don't know." What could you do? 

A. Have, Phyllis sit by herself until she can- tell you why she took 

the bracelet. She most know why. 

s 

B. Say, "Phyllis, how can that Be? . You nust know why you took the 
bracelet. 'I'm sure you can think of a reason." 

' C. This could be an honest answer. She is not offering an excuse. 
Rather she is admitting her guilt. 
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FOR SCHOCl/-, 



CAlfe BE 
CHILDREN? 



SENSITIVE TO THEIR FEELINGS AND NEEDS 



Know That Sane May 
Resen£ Child Care 



Make 
After-School 
Time Special 



Have Fun And 
Remember That 

They're Just 
Learning/ Too 



Develop Trust 
And The Right 
To Disagree 



It itost definitely must be noted that many school- 
age youngsters resent day care. They do not like 
the idea of being 11 taken care of" or "babysat." 
That is how they see day care for them. ' Too often 
these same children have no choice in the matter, 
either. And that fact simply adds to their resent- 
ful feelings. They may be teased by other friends 
about being "babies/ 11 about not being able to care 
for themselves. Yet they ,are at an age when they 
think they ^re able to be on their own before and 
after school, even during suimer vacation. * As a 
caregiver you must recognize "their lack of enthu- 
siasm for an Activity you may have* planned, a field 
• trip or guesj: visitor in the center. Much unpleasant 
behavior can and does occur/ifecause of these very 
redl feelingsjmany children have. 

School-age child care is or can >be many things. 
But one thing it should not be is more school: It 
6 must not be a repeat or extension of the school day 
with school-like routines, activities and rules. 
That would be unfair to all concerned, especially 
the children. This is a -theme this module will 
bring out time and again, not to bore you but to 
impress upon you its importance. 

Do not rob yourself and the youngsters of the 
opportunities to talk, play and share together in 
%an atmosphere that is fun, free and sparked with 
enthusiasm. Remember, school-age children look to 
the inportant adults in their lives for guidance, 
leadership and understanding. There will be -times 
that will try your patience. But the child is now 
at an age when he is learning to be patient with 
you, too. Perhaps that comes as a surprise. Yet 
ask yourself if this is not true, particularly as 
you work in school -age child care. v 

Be honest. You and the child are entering a time 
of agreement and disagreement. You and she will 
not always see eye *to eye. You will not always be 
right. And, if there is trust and confidence between 
you and the child, she will tell you when you are 
wrong. At the same time she will stand firmly 
behind you when you are rfght. She will ask your 
opinion or ocme to you for the answer. She sees 
you as a valuable person. Since she likes you she 
.wants you to like her. 
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Think About 
How It Felt To 
>- Be A Young 
School -ager 



Expect Six To Be 
An Active And 
Affectionate Age 



Reoogni^'e That Seven 
- Js A- Time Of 
Sensitive Feelings 



The secret to liking someone is through understand- 
ing; So take yourself back in time. Try to recail 
when you were a first grader with a couple of front 
teeth missing every time you* smiled or tried tp 
talk. Or, maybe you are, getting ready for your 
ninth birthday and the party list definitely does 
not include members of the opposite sex. If such 
memories seem too h^rd to recall, perhaps you have 
or have had children at N home of this age. Can you 
think of seme. of those experiences th^t might make 
you a tetter caregiver today?) See if any of 'the 
following, when brought to mind, help recall "the 
good old days. " 

The six year old cin be a delightful child. She 
also can be a one-person • wrecking crew. She is 
unpredictable - loving and affectionate one day, 
self-centered and demanding the next. One moment ' 
she is in a big hurry to 'get tilings dong right now. 
The next* mcment she can be so slow that you are 
sure a turtle could movjs faster. She is very 
sensitive Jp being ctit&cizgd or rejected. She ■ 
wiggles and ' squirms corilGntly. She never seams to 
sit still without an itch here or a twitch there 
She likes the oonpany of older children. But she - ' 
has, no time or patience for younger ones. Friend- 
ships cone and go with ease. She usually has a 
best friend, .but the .person who holds that title 
may change often, too. Friends of the same sex 
seem more interesting. The six year old prtSEably l 
likes school very much. School marks the Beginning 
of a whole new stage in life. If * all goes well it 
will take up most of her time and ^nergy. While 
the young school-age child prefers friends of^her 
own sex, -it is not at all unoonnrai for a first 
grader to love her^teacher regardless of the 
teacher's sex. More than cone little girl has been 
crushed when she found out Mr. Jiohbs already has a 
girlfriend or wife. 

The child of seven is more quiet than the six year 
old. He understands more of what goes on at school. 
He is less talkative and less unpredictable. The 
seven year old is sensitive to the reactions of 
others. He i& helpful and polite. He certainly is 
more willing to take suggestions. He usually likes 
school and is inpatient to Jaiow-iirmediately how he 
has done. Seven now has a larger circle of friends. 
He finds it easier to play as a member of a large 
group. However, group play is -loosely organized, 
wftes are not yet all important, but they do count. 
He discovers that playing and being alone are fun, 
too. He enjoys playing away from adults in secret 
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hideaways. The seven year old is a good listener. 
He likes you to read to him. v He no longer likes to 
leave things unfinished, Ccnpleting a task is very 
important.- Seven can be moody or explaining to 
the point of extremes. "Nobody likes me" or "I'm 
just sure I was adopted. " Tteftper tantrums are less 
conmon than before. Instead he will rarove"hiinself 
from the scene of a disagreement and try the pouting 
or sulking routine. Seven is growing ever more 
concerned about the wrongness of lying, cheating 
and stealing. While Six is more a child of action, 
Seven is more a child of feeling . He thinks more 
about his experiences in terms oi how they mate him 
feel. He is growing up. Tooth . fairies and Santa 
Claus may. soon become beliefs of the past. 



Watch For V Eight likes to carry on conversations with you, 
Curiosity And rather than just talk chit-chat. She can be i big 
> Concern With • help when you never seem to have ejaough hands to go 
Friendships around. Eight is very concerne4/alx)ut friends. 
At Eight One of the things she likes most about going to 

school or coming to the center is her friends. Ihe 
eight year old begins to criticize herself. She 
oenparts herself to. others. She is eager to shbwu 
) "^you.only her best. She is very sensitive about 

things she does not do well. Eight has a good 
appetite even if she was a poor eater before. She 
takes less time to wash her hands and face because 
she has 1 more inpor^ant things to do. She must -be 
reminded of these routines, too. , She is fond of 
fiddling with gadgets. Her curiosity seems to know 
no boundary. As a result she has been known to get 
carried away with her experimenting. At eight the 
< child has fewer fears. Her fear of fche dark has 
, probably lessened. However, she still fears a 
fight or not being liked. In an attenpt to hide 
her own fears she enjoys scaring others, with a 
"Boo" or telling spooky stories. Also, Eight likes 
to tease but $he is not so good about taking it in 
return. She'isesms to enjoy watching adults make 
mistakes. So you can expect her to bring any of 
yours to everyone* s attention. It is one way of 
, trying to deal with the less-than-perfect world she 
is beginning to know. ^ 

Expect Nines To The nine year qld has more self -confidence.' He has 
Be Confident -And a better idea of who he is and where he is t going. 
Enjoy Organized ■ He is patient and can accept his own shortcomings 
Games or mistakes more easily. Nine is better organized. 
He makes plajps and is able to budget his time. 
* Friends are extremely irrportant. No one is m6ig 

v unhappy th&n he' i£ he has no friend to play Wilffk 

Games with well-defined rules and organized clubs J 
are a big part of his life. Ke is beginning to 
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look for activities which axe more involved or 
difficult 'and so more tiire-consuming.' He is inter- 
ested, in * learning r>ew skills. He loves to read, 
bringing books from home. There is a growing 
interest in magazines and other adult like materials. 
Nine is a great collector. He will collect sairple 
after sairple of anything of interest to him. What's 
nore, he is thrilled if you ask to see these col- 
lections. The nine year old is capable of real 
abstract thinking - of picturing things that could x 
but do not exist. This becomes a fun game at tiines. 
Daydreaming may be a oarmonr daily occurrence. 
Doing well in schooKis inportant to Nine. He is 
very aware of how well his claSsirates are doing. 
Competition is a aart. of his life. He likes spell- 
ing bfees, relay races and team sports. Honesty is 
important to a child this age. He is ea^ger to say 
things like, "I'll have to be honest. I forgot to 
tell my mother. " tiine is great at making excuses 
for things, he does not understand or which go 
wrong. He does his fair share of fighting back. He 
is not going to ignore the "hitting or teasing of 
other children. He is more likely to fight his own 
battles. At this age he may be selfrconscious in 
£ront of a group. Giggling or showing off may 
result. Nine also gets along well with and, seems to 
enjoy little childrdh. He may be delighted at your 
suggestion to read a stcfcy to the toddlers or play t 
with the babies at the carter. Often a school-age 
child seems to know without being tolTJ just what to 
say or what to do when he is with little children. 
Such moments / if not overdone or -misused, can be 
especially inportant for the schooJpager'tohD, is s an 
only child or the youngest child in his family. 
Privacy is inportant, too. A sign on the clubhouse 
door - PRIVATE, KEEP OUT - means IF YOU ARE NOT 
NINE, 00 AWAY. 

Of course, you know that a six year old does not 
suddenly stop behaving like six the day she turns 
seven. Neither does a nine year old always act his 
age. These descriptions are siirple guides to what 
you can expect, in general, from younger school-age 
children at any givervsage. At times a child will 
seem very grown up - gentle, kind and courteous. At 
other times the same child may seem no nore grown up 
than a two year old - stonping, screaming and wanting 
his own way. 
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Enjoy Tlje Challenge 
a Of Individual 
v Differences 



Well,- so it goes. These are the things that^nake 
school -age care interesting and certainly a* chal- 
lenge for caregivers. You may be delighted that 
the child, finally has reached an age where she can 
discuss things on a level you can understand. Your 
patience has paid off at last. It's always good to 
have a nice, wafm he*rt-to-heart conversation with 
a child. However, do not be too dismayed if you 
ask, "How was your family's vacation in Hawaii?" 
and she says, "O.K:" "Well, what did you do for . 
two whole weeks?" "Oh, nothing much." Sound 
familiar? It should. It's all very normal - just 
one of the many things that may find you*, scratching 
your head from time to time. 



SUPPORTIVE OF THEIR INTERESTS AND GROWTH 



Be Aware Of Their 
£ieed To JBe Accepted 
By The Group 



Offer Them 
Positive Way^To 
Use Their Curiosity 

s . 



Recognize Their 
Sense Of Fair Play 



There are many qualities and characteristics that 
y oungsters this age have in oonmon. Conforming to 
group standards is inportant to them. They want be 
be like others and do wh^t others do. They are 
especially aware of family differences in income, 
race and culture. For instance, they learn what it 
'means to have more or less money to spend than 
someone else. They want to learn how to behave so 
they can be accepted. 

They are great explorers. Their interest in the 
world is real. They need to know the hows and 
why s of everything. Curiosity can be both friend 
and foe. It can lead them into trouble. >So you \^ 
need to' direct th^ir energies into constructive 
areas* 




School -age children ^absolutely insist upcn justice. 
"It isn't fair" is a oonmon complaint. Sixes see a 
rule as a rule - no exceptions' allowed. Sevens and 
eiglits can ste that rules are not quite so rigid* 
They understand that changes are sometimes needed 
depending on the people and the situation-^ Nines 
are beginning to realize that rules are tied to 
basic moral issues - stealing is wrong because* - . . 



Help Them Accept 
Their Mistakes And 
Recognize When 
Something Is 
Top Hard 



Sixes through Nines are proud of being good workers.. 
Since, ' at- *this age, work still is more in the form 
oZ play , children can more easily accept their 
mistakes. Your guidance can be a big help to them. 
Sometimes, school-agers are overly ambitious. They 
take on more than they can handle* But that's all 



Give Them Time 
To Explore 



Set A Good 
Exarrple 



part of growing up, too. It is b6st they experience 
seme failures now when the stakes are not quite so 
high. When they, bring the failures on themselves, 
they laarn to do better tfce next time around. 
Experiencing sane failures at' a young age means 
being able to live with failure at a later age. 
However, you should teach them how to give up when 
they realize something is too hard. Too many 
defeats are not good. * 

Allow them time to explore and experiment. Hie 
boys often are more rough and daring than girls. % 
That may be "because they are expected to be that 
way. So / they are 'allowed 'more freedom. It also 
might be that their, greater physical energy and 
strength make them more adventurous. 

As children grow they learn, more self-control. 
They come to understand why, they cannot always have 
their ways. They learn to give love a§ well 'as 
receive it. They learn that patience and kindness 



a^<e appreciated by others' However, these children 
still will go back and forth. Life is full of all 
sorts of testations. Ygur values and beliefs 
probably will become a part of theirs. ''The nore 
they see you as a kind, patient person the more 
they will want to be like you. 

As a group, younber school-age children are a long . 
way from adulthood. Yet they certainly are not 
babies anymore, feither. Physical growth is slow 
but stead/. Girls usually are six months to several, 
years ahead of boys in physical development. 
Vision continues to iirprove until age seven or 
eight. Mental development is very -rapid. Sfchool- 
age children are eager adventurers who often find, 
to their disappointment, that they still have a lot 
to learn. Expect different beliefs and ideas aft 
this age - different from yours and from one 
another. Sore children are always happy, no matter 
what goes on Ground them. Sane are sensitive to 
your feelings. . Others cquld care less. Sane 
youngsters will be easily upset. Others seem to 
take setbacks in stiride., There will be bullies and 
teasers. There, will be liars and cheaters. There 
will be the clowns and the show-offs, ,Each child - 
will be different with special feelings, v needs and 
problems. Each will have his or her own special 
charm. 



Etoect A Wide 
u Variety Of 

.personalities And 
Physical Differences* 
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Itecognize The \ Now, how does all this relate to, the question, Why 
Importance Of have school-age child care anyway? Aren't they old 
-School -age Care enough to care for, themselves before and after a 

long day at school? They're too old to play, 

aren't they? Can't they find things ^pn their own * . 

to keep busy until the rest of the ^family cones 

home? * . f 

Make It A Place ' The fact'of the matter is this: Children heed 
y That Is Safe someplace to play, things to do and people to be 
< For Feelings with throughout thtf day. All their energies have 
to be directed by adults who care. School is a 
very formal setting in which youngsters are pressured 
into .behaving and performing i,n a certain way. As 
a young child grows, he needs much more than facts 
and figures. He has a desperate need to feel close 
v to children his age and to special adults -in his 

life. Through these relationships he can learn to 
. discuss his problems, his feelings and concerns. 
Such moments are seldom if ever available to the 
chi ld - i n a typic a l schoalr^lS^x^m - 



1 

Be Open And School-age care must" allow the child a chance to 

Create A work off her stored up energy and frustration. She 
Relaxed Mood nust have some way to relieve the anxiety created 

by oonpetition at school or obedience at home. And 
all this must be done without asking the child to 
succeed or finish. At the child care center care- 
givers should concentrate on the child's individual' 
needs within the group. The program should be more 
* flexible with fewer things which have to be done. 
At the center a child 'should have the chance to 
become your friend if she likes. You can be the 
most important link between the child's hone and - 
school life. She will tell you things she would 
never tell her teacher or parents. In fact a 
^ ^ caregiver's job is sometimes more difficult th^n 

that of a parent or teacher. You must be able "to 
make? youi^elf/ totally avail^le;tp the child in a 
very open way. You cannot afford to pretend you 
are not^ human, too. The child demands honesty. As 
a caregiver you also have an obligation to give,. , 
support to the child's family and school. Ypu can 
be a big help to other adults who are trying to do 
their best. And all this must be done in a way 
that does not attenpt to reduce or replace parental 
or teacher influence. 
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Make School-Age School-age care should offer youngsters projects 
Care Meaningful and activities they may not be able to get anywhere 
^ else. Children of this age are looking for nbre 

than a sinple arte and crafts activity. They want 
long-range projects that* may go on for days or 
weeks* They want an activity they really can get 
enthused about. They want something that has a ' 
lasting purpose for everyone to see. They want an 
active involvement in the real world of jobs and 
tasks that need to be done . And in the end they 
want to be able to say, "We did it by ourselves. 
We did it our way." 



V 
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SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN INTERESTED? 



GET THEM INVOLVED AT THEIR CNN PACE 



Change The Pace 
Of After-School 
Activities 



Encourage Activities 
That Hold Their 
Attention 



Since you have a better feel for what ^children this 
age are like, perhaps you would like some idea of ■ 
the kinds of things they enjoy doing. When school- 
age children come, to the center they are looking 
for activities which are different from the kinds 
they do at school. They will want to feel more 
like they are home, "with time to relax, pick and 
choose between activities, and spend as ftiuch time 
as they want on a project. 

By the tire children are old enough to go to ^ 
school, they have developed enough so they Can keep 
their attention on one thing fd>r a long while. And 
as a caregiver you should encourage activities that 
require longer, and longer attention spans. For 
example, let them make a birdhouse or build a 
clubhouse. This kind of training in play helps 
children in work or study at<3chool. Take advan- 



Expect Friendships 
To Be Important 
In Play 



Be Sensitive To 
Their'Needs To Do 
Some Things Alone 



Let T^iem Know 
That You Recognize 
Their Abilities 



tege'of their willingness to tackle difficult 
tasks. Let them explore the world in greater and 
greater detail. k Simple ariswsrs are going to have 
to become less sirrple. These children are not as * 
willing to accept things just because that's how 
things are or were meant to be. 

♦ 

Friendships are forming at this age. Some of these 
friendships may be brief, others may go on -for 
years. Perhaps you still keep in touch with some- 
one you went to grade school with or who lived 
across the street e in your neighborhood. Telling 
jokes and having fun with others fire" important. * 
Making up secret languages, mysterious passwords 
and silly songs is great* Children enjoy these and 
similar activities in large groups, small groups 
and in pairs. k 

There will be times when young children will want 
to be left alone. You do not have to plan these 
"alone" activities. When a child' feels the need to 
be alone he will be content to go off on his own as 
long as you are willing to let him. A little 
daydreaming or talking to himself can't hurt. * 

School-age children want to feel capable of doing 
things, especially grown-up things. They want you 
to expect them to work crarefuiiy so they can s taKe * 
some pride in their ac'coirplishments . The mood of * 
things at the center must be one that can take all 
these needs into account so the children will feel 
welcome there • • 
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Give Children Time 
To Change Pace 
Withopt Rushing 



Provide A Casual 
After-School Routine 



Let Them Take 
An Active Part 
In Meal And 
Snack Time 



i 



Give Thera A Chance 
To Rest When They 
I Need It 



Involve Them In 
Planning And 
Cleaning Up 



. Even six to nine year olds have a need for a, change 
of pace. They require time, to make changes smoothly 
and without a lot, of fuss. Sometimes, in the 
morning/ a child may still be sleepy. She may 
simply want ,to sit quietly by your side, perhaps 
getting a little bit of special attention. She may 
also nee& a similar moment when coming from school 
later in the day. Perhaps t±^ morning hours before 
going to school will be a\cpod time for a child to 
finish some homework, maybe with your help .if 
necessary. It is a tijne for relaxing after a fast 
breakfast at home, cleaning up and getting ready 
for school or for quiet, indoor activities. 
During vacations and holidays special planning is 
required to make sure there is enough variety so 
that the interests and needs of all children can be 
met. 

* 

An established routine is a necessary part of the 
cente r program. But. un like school, it should be 
~on^that is~noi: so hectic and ocrripetitzve^ If you 
stop to consider all the waking moments in a 
child's life that he gives to eating, cleaning up , 
getting dressed aftd undressed and simply getting 
ready , for the next activity, then you can understand 
why it\is irrportant for a child to learn to enjoy 
routines. It may be necessary for you to become 
more organized or less organized than you are used 
to because the child is looking to you for direction. 

Meals and snacks can bmfun if the children are 
able to help prepare afar serve as well as eat the 
food. This activity gives the children a sense of 
family or belonging, pleasant table conversation 
brings children and caregivers closer together. 
Cleaning up is part of the experience of eating, 
too. Children of this age enjoy such tasks because 
they feel they are able to contribute in an adult- 
like way. 

Even young school-age children will need to, rest. 
Some may actually need to close their eyes and take 
a short nap. Others will need time to just stretch 
out for a^few minutes to let their bodies calm down 
after a busy 'day. They enjoy soft music and low 
lights, too. Do be careful, however, not to have 
rest times that last too long. School-age children, 
nee$ frequent but. not long rest peripds. , " ' \ 

Regardless of the activity, do not rush yourself ot 
the children. Use- the time spent in any activity 
as a time to get to know each child a little better. 
Plan activities so you and the children wjj.1 have a 
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sense of enjoyment while the activity is taking 
glace. Let children do as much of the planning as 
possible - also the setting up of activities and 
the* putting away. There is nothing wi£>ng with . 
making your job easier as long as the children can 
learn and grow from/the activity. 



BE CREATIVE IN GUIDING THEIR PIAY 



Let Play Be The 
Main Theme 



7 



Expect Wishes, 
Rhythms And Jokes 



A child of this age plays and plays and plays. 
Through play th£ child explores her talents and 
discovers things she does best* She also learns 
things she is not sojjood at doing. She .plays by 
herself and with others. She plays by the: hour 
because she is a child. A chilc^s world is and 
should be a -world of play. » > 

9 '* 

/ 

Part of a child's play takes on a kind of magical 
rhythm. -Her likes counting games, chants ap.d songs 
that repeat the same nonsense over and over. 
Maying wishes gives him a sense of control. "For 

birthday I wish for...." He loves to tell jokes 
more than he likes to listen to them. 



Watch For Monster 
Stories And Games 
.With Exact Rules 

J 



Create Celebrations 
For Fun And Learning 



Seme times school-age children work out their troubles 
through their games. Childhood fear^may be explored 
in games about^fhosts and goblihsTmonsters and 
spooks or theJpDod people and the bad. They also 
like games with exact rules. Six to eight year 
olds play in smaller groups that are not so definite 
about who can and who cannot play. Nine to ten 
year olds play ip larger, more definite groups. 
Group membership - who belongs and who doesn't - is 
more noticeable in older school-age children. 

School-age children love to celebrate. They will 1 * 
celebrate anything at; a moment's notice. Just ^ 
think of -all N the tilings there are to celebrate/ ' 
TTiere are certainly the usual things such a^ach 
child 's > birthday, holidays, the first day df school 
(and the last) and .many more. But have you ever 
considered letting the children celebrate Silly 
Day, Sam-H^-New-Shpes Day or Rainy Day? While 
children will probably have an opportunity at f 
school to cel^biai"Q bhe ^change of seasons or St. 
Patrick's Day; fcw often do you suppose they will 
celebrate You-Dih-It Day or Backwards Day? Imagine 
the^Jun children^ would have if they could put their 
ds\ This is also a time 'when you 
most wonderful qualities of 
children's imaginations. 



clothes on ba 
cten use one of 
childhood - the 



Let Celebrations 
Bring Out New Ideas 



Make Any Occasion 
A Special One 



Let Hole-Playing 
Give Than A 
Chance To Pretend 



Let. Them 
Pole-Play To 
Handle flheir 
V Feelings 



Any celebration gives direction and purpose to a 
child 1 s efforts. Learning takes place without the 
, child even knowing it- And the mood can be so 
relaxing and fun- Celebrations can be a time -for 
introducing Grultural differences- A child- can acme 
to appreciate the spedial qualities, beliefs and 
cus terns of children fran cultures or families 
different fran his or her own- . A What-I-Did- 
Christmas-Morning celebration in which each child 
tells of something special the family did -Christmas 
Day can teach children^ about how families do things 
differently- It also .nay teach than that not all ' 
people believe in or celebrate Christmas. 

So- whatever the occasion, real or imagined, encour- 
age celebration. ,day in your center- It can be 
something the children have helped plan for days or 
weeks- Or ii can be a total surprise to them. In 
( any event recognize the many values in celebrating- 

Later in this nodule you will learn how to be a \ 
good listener as a way of helping children solve* 
their problems- There is another method that helps 
children handle their troubles,. It is called 
"role^-playing- " School-age children just love this- 
activity- They are old enough yet young enoujl)/to 
really get involved- Children love to pretend and 
be dramatic at: the same time- ^Qle-playing gives 
them that chance- / 



Encourage Their 
Love Of Drama 
Through Skits 



Role-playing is when children act out situations- 
^ Sometimes they will make up as well as act out, ' 
tfyfse little ski,£s. They can be silly or serious. 
They may dress up, in old clothes /or use props they 
have made- Hol^playing .aan be/of fantasy^or real 
life problems- It is an excellent way to have 
children deal with their feelings on sensitive sub- 
jects like cheating, bullying or divorce without^ 
any one child feeling threatened- 

— 

You can read a short story to them and then ask 
then to prepare a skit or short play. Youngsters 
this age love to play the parts of people in! a real 
story. The skits can then be followed by asking 
the children about the feelings and behaviors of 
the characters.. Such , play -acting and discussion 
help children understand and accept th£ir own 
feelings and the behavior of others. . The stories , 
or situations may have human- characters. Or animals] 
plants or cars may be the stars. - If a story relates , 
to a recent problem or incident "that occurred in • 
the center, perhaps 'using non-human characters such 
as dogs or trees will be less embarrassing to those 
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Expect To Learn 
Sane Things 
Yourself 



children directly involved. Role-playing can -be a 
good way to get the children talking about and . 
exploring an incident/ even if it was not a par- * 
ticularly .good one. # » ^ 

Set aside a time each day for this type' qf activity. 
You nay be surprised to learn ' sanetiiing about ypur^ 
self as well as the children through role-playing. 
At first you may feel awkward and not in total 
control. But that is fine. As time goes by you 
will feel more comfortable and ccme to realize that 
you do not have to be in total control all the 
time. 



Support Children's 
Enthusiasm For 
Joining Clubs 



Let Them Form 
* Clubs Around 
Their Interests 



Expect Planning 
To<Be,Most, 
Exciting Of 'All 



The school-age child's keen interest in clubs is 
something worth noting here. He is more eager to 
succeed in schoolwork when he has club activities 
after school hours to look forward to. So emphasis 
should be given in the child care center to this 
interest in clubs. Photos and posters advertising' 
center clubs and the activities are helpful to a 
new child and his parents. It helps make for a 
more positive introduction and association between, 
the home and center life. Clubs increase a child's 
sense of belonging, something 90 very important to' 
the'Tschool-age child., Even the child who prefers 
lytG^jS!!^^ of his time by himself enjoys being a 
C rember "off "a'oIuB^as long as there are enough clubs 
\going on that would appeal to^ the various interests 
of children. 




should be athletic clubs, crafts clubs, 
vt'ure clubs and special- interest clubs. Ath- 
lgj^^clubs for bike riding and repair, body build 1 
i^rmkihg, "skating or dancing £re examples. Arts 
and crafts clubs such as leather making or wood- 
working Are good. Adventure clubs such as discovery 
or how-to clubs are fun. A fchild can discover wiiy 
the sun is needed to make plants grow or how to 
make a kite out of< newspaper. Special-interest 
clubs might be a checkers club, camera club v or a 
magic club. The possibilities are endless. * All 
you have to do is ask the children in your cafe 
what kinds of clubs they would like to have and let , 
.them go to it. 

You maiy even discover that schodl-age children are % 
so in love with clubs that the greatest thrill to 
them is all* the planning that goes "into forming one 
rather than the club itself. This is most obvious 
when children start their exclusive clubs complete 
with passwords and the like. Once the big prepara- 
tions of organizing become boring, they are off on 
another project. 
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Keep An Eye On 
Clubs That 
Exclude 



Clubs sometimes result in some children beinc^left 
out. You will have to* decide how far you are 
willing to let this go. It will differ from situa- 
tion to * situation. Children do need to learn as 
they grow that not all clubs fall want them in the 
group. When a child first acmes- to you explaining 
about being left out/ discuss the matter only with 
him. Find out why he was told he could not join. 
Hear his side of the story.' Talk about the rights 
of pthers to choose who they will and will not play 
with. Explain that you must respect everyone's 
.rights at the center. Suggest he find another 
activity that interests him. £ou c6uld help him if 
he seems unwilling to do that on his own. You 
probably will want to step in to keep some children 
from feeling too hurt. Get the group together to 
talk- a bout how they feel when they are. left out. _ 
Oft£n the club members decide to let the child join 
after such a meeting. It also gives 'everyone a 
chance to be heard. Maybe the child that has been 
excluded did not *give you the whole story. When- 
ever children are rejected frpm club or group 
activities for racial, cultural or other similar 
reasons, you j*ill need to stop such behavior right 
away. Suppose a Jewish child is excluded from a 
group of children who are decorating their club- 
house with Christmas decorations. "Bobby, you are 
not allowed in this clubhouse because you don't 
believe in Christmas. " You might say, "It is 
important for all of us to learn about one another. 
I bet there are some decorations used to celebrate 
Hanukkah that would look nice in the clubhouse, 
too." 



.. f Involve 
C£nTTTunity-Based 
Clubs In Your 
Surmter Programs 



Create Unexpected 
Fun With Little 
Surprises 



Clubs are very helpful during summer programs. 
This is when you may find ft helpful to familiarize 
yourself with the various youth activities avail- 
able to young children within your .installation's 
recreational program. There may be well organized 
scouting or 4-H clubs. There might be specialized 
clubs such as the Big Brothers or Sisters. Discuss 
the subject of clubs with your center director. 
Then .together with the director and other interested 
parents, teachers and caregivers, get a club program 
going. Joining can be such fun. 

While a child does best when £he knows what to 
expect, this, does not mean she objects to an ele- 
ment of surprise. Little surprises can be fun for ' 
everyone. * Surprises, also increase a child's aware- 
ness of what is happening, With the child's atten- 
tion captured you have an ideal chance to create 
more interest in the event or project at hand. 
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Time Surprises 
Vhen Interest 
Is Low 



Plan ^ Ahead To 
Assure Success 



Of course, surprises should not frighten or embar- 
rass any child. It should be something that adds 
excitement and enthusiasm. For Mstance, a field 
trip, if not too elaborate, sprung on the children 
can make their day. • However, be careful. "A sur- ' 
prise may not be welcome by the* children if it 
interferes with some major project or activity 
which still continues to hold their enthusiasm at J 
a high level. The best time for a surprise is when 
things have been going slowly and when* the young- 
sters least expect one. 

Keep a few surprises up your sleeve so you can pre- 
sent one when other plans go 'badly. Surprises are 
most effective if they are well planned. Some may 
require weeks or mon th s of planning. Planning is 
necessary so you and the other caregivers know 
exactly what needs to be done when the time seems 
right for the surprise. Since everyone loves a 
surprise, use it as a way of adding to your school- 
age program. 



Let Surprises 
f . Encourage 
Imagination 



Use Your Own 
Imagination AS 
An Example 



Explore 
Activity-Books 
If You're Stuck 
For Ideas 



Surprises which encourage the imaginations of 
children add a nice twist. Frequently, as children 
grow they are discouraged from using their imagina- 
tions. Somehow adults seem to see imaginative play 
as belonging only to preschool children. * Too often 
adults have the idea that when a child is old 
enough to go to school, -education - learning % to 
read, write and add'- is^all inportant. It is 
forgotten by many that without^imagination , achieve- 
ments in the arts and sciences would be lost. 



When tfhere seems to be nothing else to do, ask' 
children to use their imaginations. Have them make 
up< a dance or song, invent a new language or tell 
tall tales. If they seem shy or embarrassed at. . 
first, use your iinagination to "break the ice." 
You have one, you know. It may have been misplaced 
over the years. But if you look hard enough, 
you'll find it* A terrific thing about iinagination 
is that it can be used without the aid of toys or 
props, anyplace and anytime. 

Caregivers at one time or another look for ^pme, 
magical list that will ta\± them exactly what to do 
and how to do it: This is especially trte when you 
feel you have exhausted .every possible fun thing 
for the children:' It is not the purpose of this, 
module to give you all the answers arid Solutions. 
Nothing can. You know school-age children - like 
games,. # songs and jokes. They always en joy , a good 
story, either one you read to them or one you make 
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up. They thrive on physical activity so things 
that involve their entire body are especially good* 
to work out the wiggles and get them more relaxed. 
There are many good books at libraries which 
describe appropriate activities for school-age 
children. 

Be Prepared In your search through books in the library do 
For Boredcm keep this point in mind. There will be times in 
school-age day care when no matter what you have 
planned for the cjay the children will be bored. 
This is most likely to happen during the long 
sunrer vacations. Sometimes children do a great 
job at creating their own boredom. Likewise, if 
given time to work through their boredcm, they can 
--' — -create their cwrr activities of interest. So do 

not think that it is always your responsibility to 
find fun things for them to do. Let- them figure 
■ out ways to end their boredom. Your only respon- 
sibility during such times is to make available a 
reasonable, selection of creative materials. Even 
when such items are lacking, children have a mar- 
velous way of creating something from nothing. 
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BUILDING SKILLS 
IN WORKING WIIH 
SCHOOL-AGE ACTIVITIES 



Some Often Asked Questions 

And 

Situations To Explore 



HCW DO YOU HANDLE 

SCHDQL- AGERS 1 DISAGREEMENTS? 



School-age children love to be a part of a group. They like long, involved 
projects that can last for days or weeks. They enjoy planning and forming 
clubs. Secret passwoijLs, meetings and fixing up a clubhouse are all part 
of the fun with clubs. They like ccnpetitive games like kickball, baseball 
and relay races outside. Inside table games like checkers, chess and cards 
are fun, too. But these interests can lead to hurt ^e^lings and fierce 
catpetiticn. Clubs often exclude sane children so they feel left out or 
unliked. The desire to win a game can be the only thing that matters. 
They seem to forget that the main thing is to have fun* ( So chiidrerf need 
the guidance of adults to help them deal with their disagreements. 

You can reduce conpetition by choosing games that do not have winners and 
losers. Children enjoy working together for #ie good of all by painting 
signs or making decorations for an upcoming party. When play gets too 
rough call a time-out. Have the youngsters disctiss the males of the game. 
Let them talk about hew they feel when someone does not follow the rules. 
Teach them to solve their own problems. Get them to think about the rights 
and feelings of others. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO IF . . . 



Carol and Jim, both eight, are playing a game of checkers. Carol is new to 
the group and Jim has been the champion checkers player. Several children 
are watching the game. Carol is an excellent player. She wins two /games of 
checkers. Jim throws the checkers down and leaves the table in tears. What 
can you do to help Jim?* 

t 

A. Tell Jim that he must learn to be a good loser. 
Explain that he cannot expect to be "the best" 
in everything. Ask. him to congratulate Carol. 

B. Have. Carol go 'over to Jim and ask him to play 
checkers again. Tell her to let Jinn win this 
time so he won't feel so bad about losing the 
first two games. 

C. Tell Jim you think he is a good player. Encour- 
age him to play checkers with Carol again. 
Suggest that he watch her moves so he can learn 
frcm her. 



Answers On Bottom 
Of Next* Page 



ERIC 



Your group of school-age diilSren is playing kickball outside. You, see 
seme of the older children knocking down the six and seven year olds. You 
realize that someone is going to get hurt if something is not done. What 
action would you take? 

i 

A. Go over to the group and stop the game for a 
moment. Tell the children things are getting 
too rough and someone might get hur£. Explain 
that those who continue to play roughly will 
have to leave the game* 

B. Stop the game. Tell the children to go play 
someplace ; else. Let them know there will be no 

, , more kickball for the rest of the day. Say 

that maybe tarorrow they can try kickball 
again. 

C. Stop the game. Ask the children who were play- 
ing roughly to go sit down and think about 
their actions. Tell the other children if they 
play roughly the same thing will happen to 
them. 



Answers From Choice A is not the best solution. Jim doesn't 
Previous Page need to hear he is a loser. Also he will not want 

to congratulate Carol. He needs a chance to recover 
from crying and losing the gome. 



Choice B is not wise. It is unfair to Carol'since 
she is a good player. It is also unfair to Jim who 
would be more embarrassed if he learned that Carol 
was letting him win. 

Choice C is a good idea J You are letting Jim know 
he still is a good player. ■ You also are encourag- 
ing him to ^continue to play checkers and learn more 
moves. Jim and Carol both are helped by this 
choice. 

\ 
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Leslie is playing a oard game, "(3o Fish/ 1 and refuses to follow the rules. 
When someone asks hen for a card in her hand, si^e won't give it to them. 
The other children oorrplain to you, *What could you do? 

A, Listen to what the children have to say. Then 1 
tell Leslie that either she follows the rules- 

of-i3ie^are~T*r^ft 

B, Stand by the game and watch. If Leslie doesn't 
follow the rules, tell her to stop and make her 
play the game the right way. 

C, Encourage the children to tell Leslie what 
might happen if she doesn't follow the rules of 
the game. Ask Leslie's opinion, too. 




Answers From 
Previous P&ge 



Choice A is the best solution because in an active 
game things can get too rough without children 
realizing it* Stopping the game and slowing the 
children down should help. If notj you have let 
them know what will happen if things get + too rough 
again. 

Choice B is not fair because you have given the 
children no warning about what will happen if they 
play too roughly. You are not giving them a fair 
chance to improve. 9 

* • 

Choice C is not the best answer because again yoy. 
are not explaining how you want the children to 
play the game. The children who have m to sit down 
would be resentful and angry. 




0 '■ / 

v I t 

j * 

Jaoob takes pride in being a "good" boy by doing the right thing. He is 
always telling ybu about the things other children do that he thinks are 
not fair. How can you help (Jacob? 1 ' 

Tell -Jacob that you are happy that he is such 
a '"good" boy but he should not tattle on the 
other children. They won't like him anymore. 

B. Tell Jacob that it is. true that some people are 
not very fair. Explain that you do your^best 
to help everyone be fair. However, he needs to 
accept the fact that sometimes unfair things 
still happen. " 

C. Tell Jacob that he is being a tattle-tale and 1 
you don't like tattle-tales. Say that he 
should mind his own business and take care of 

, himself. * 



Answers Fran Choice A will not help much. You are encouraging 
Previous Page tattling^ by handling the situation yourself instead 
/ of helping the other children learn to 'handle it. 

Choice B is not the best choice. It is taking up a, 
lot of your time and not helping Leslie, and the 
^^otj^er children solve their own problems. 

^ ' Choice C is the best solution.. You are helping the 

children think of a plan of action to get Leslie to 
follow the rules. You, are having them tell Leslie^ 
what might happen if she doesn't. This' encourages" ■ 
them to solve the problem themselves rather than 
always tattling and expecting you tolfolve it. 
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Lois, Ruth and Janet are very good friends and tend to exclude other chil- 
dren. Sue wants to play house with them. They tell her she can 1 1 play 
because she isn't in their club. Sue feels bad and you think the three 
girls are being unfair. What would be most fair to all concerned? 



A. Tell the girls they must let Sue play with . 

* them. Otherwise they will have to get out of 

the housekeeping area. Tell them Sue is a nice 
t> girl and they shouldn't be mean to her. 

B. Explain that there is roan for five people in 
the housekeeping area so anyone who v&nts to 
play there can. Say if they want to have a 
club for "just the three of them, they will have 
to go someplace else. 

C. Encourage Sue to play with some other children 
in the crafts area. Tell her that the three 
girls are being mean. She should just ignore 
them by playing elsewhere. 



'Answers From Choice A will not stop the tattling. Jacob really 
Previous Page is more interested in your attention. He wants you 
to notice what a "good" boy he is. He probably 
doesn f t care what the other children think. 

Choice B is the best response. You are not calling 
J Jacob a tattle-tale. You are explaining that you 

are in charge of talking care of the children so he 
doesn r t have to do this,. 

Choice C is not a wise response. You will hurt 
Jacob 9 s feelings by scolding him for doing some- 
thing he feels is helpful. Jacob still will be 
confused about your reasons. 



3, 
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Jerry and Frank' have made up their, own secret language. Other children 
feel left cut and are bothered by this secrecy* What would you do? 

A. Say, "Boys, I know it's fun to have your own 
special language, 'bat it is bothering the 
others. Unless you include them you cannot use 
your secret language at all." 

B. Tell the other children to ignore Jerry and 
Frank when they use their secret language. 
Suggest they make up a new language themselves. 

C. Say, "Jerry and Frank, ^ou may not use your 
secret language at the center. If you do, f I f ll 
have to call ycur parents and ask them to talk 
to ycu." ' ? 

\ • . 



Answers From 
Previous Page 



Choice A is not a good idea. Punibhing the three 
girls by not allowing them to play will make them 
angry. Then they will take their anger out on Sue. 

Choice B is a good way to handle this situation. 
You are letting the three girls know that if they 
want to be exclusive and only play with each other, 
they will have to find someplace else to play sinke 
the housekeeping area has room for more than threl 
children. They do not own it. 1 

Choice C is not the best response because Sue is 
being kept oui of the housekeeping area. But it 
i§ important to realize tha\ the three girls have 
a right to choose who they want to play with ever { 
if you don f t like it, ' * 



» 
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Answers Fran Choice A is not the best response* It is natural 
Previous Page for children to have a secret code or language. 

Telling them that they cannot use iHe secret lan- 
guage is not realistic and cannot fed! enforced. 

Choice B is the be&t solution. If noyone pays 
attention to them, they will get borecLand give it 
up or begin to share it with the other\hildren. 

Choice C is not good, .either. It will only makd* 
the boys angry. They * probably will use their 
language even more. Calling their parents over 
something like this would not be very useful. It~ 
is not a good idea to bother parents with such 
behavior unless it gets out of control. 
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' HOW DOES YOUR BEHAVIOR 
AFFECT SCHOOI/-AGE CHIIDREN? 



BE AWARE OF THE WMfS YOU BEHAVE 



Recognize How 
Tnportant You Are 
To Young Children 



v 



Be Aware That 
You Can Affect A 
Child 1 s Self-Image 



Always Mention The 
Positive Things 
That You See 




) 
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Helping children develop a good opinion about 
themselves is as much a part of your job as a 
caregiver as it is for the parent or teacher, /How 
*a child sees himself is made up of all the bemefs 
. and attitudes he has about himself and whiph you' 
" and others have about him. The picture he paints 
of "himself actually determines who he, is, what he 
thinks, what he does' and eventually, ^what he will* 
beaome. His self-concept is not inherited. The v 
child is not born with it, % It is leaded.- 

By" six a child's self -concept' is rather well formed. 
Yet there ate things you should know. Perhaps most 
iirportant is the fact that a child's image of 
herself can change. It is possible fou just one 
caregiver to^change the child 1 s views about herself 
in either a good or bad way. Of oourse, you will 
want to telp the child achieve better feelings 
about herself. 

But change is never easy. Changes in self-concept 
oome about very slowly, over a lonqf period of time. 
You cannot expect results overnight. Getting to 
the very heart of a child's beliefs about himself 
is most r critical even though they are the hardest 
to chagige; .Helping a troublemaker to see himself 
as kind and gentle at times is a big st$p in 
creating change. Every experience you have with 
the child has an effect on his self-image. That is 
why even little oonpliments honestly given or 
sinply' calling a child by name can help achieve 
positive feelings about oneself, as an individual. 
You can further help a child by pointing out 'the 
things Jhe can do well. Relate his achievements 
today too those o& earlier r days. This entourages 

. feelirfgs of being capable and vtorthwhile. At times 
you might feel you cannot see any good things to 1 
content on.. Even th^f^ftry to think of things such 
as, "You always try your best," "I sure appreciate 
yovu^being courteous," "You sure got that cleaned 
up fast" or "I could see you were very angry but 
you did a good job of controlling your tenper." 
Trying to emphasize the positive is not as easy as 
you might thiijk. It seems far easier to say Slings 
like "Don't do^Kat," "Can't you be nice for once 
in your life" or "Okay, I've had just about enough 

;of this nonsense. 11, \ 

\ 
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Encourage 
Responsibility 
And Openness 



Expect A Child's 
Self-Image To 
Affect Interest 
In Learning 



Make 

Establishing Trust 
A Major Goal 



A 



Treat^Ycamg 
Children With 
Respect 



Really Listen, 
To 'What 
They Say 



Let school-age children become involved in the 
actual planning, selection and setting up. of their 
environment and activities. You need not always 
control them or the events in their lives with an 
iron hand. Children should be included in dis- 
Jcussions about the mood of a room, too. Do not be 
afraid toy sit down with them and freely talk about 
things such as cooperation and competition, trust 
and fears and honesty and dishonesty. Accept each 
child's ideas without judging her or her thoughts. 
Keep a positive attitude about each child. Let her 
know you believe she can do it. Be a friend to 
each child. And be a good listener. 

As a child's self-concept grpws from bad £o good', 
so goes his learning, Any^amd who feels he is a 
valuable human being.- not just to others but to 
himself, too - will naturally learn more easily. 
He will be encouraged to reach out, to explore, to 
question and finally to succeed on his own and -in a > 
positive way. 

Creating a relationship that includes trust and 
openness must be a large part of your efforts To 
inprove a child's self-concept. Trusting is a 
major event in child growth and development - not 
just trusting in s others, but in oneself as well'. . 
Since children are often selfish trust is an 
inpartant step in the developjtent of a conscience. 
Thus children must be trusted and respected while 
they learn to trust and respect others. 

A child would describe a trustfed, caring adult as a 
person who sees children in a positive way. The 
trusted adult is seen by youngsters as one who 
treats children as worthwhile, * friendly people, not 
as monsters ready to make life difficult.. Respected. 
, adults allow children an equal s&y in the making of 
decisions that will affect them directly. Such 
adults .also have the ability to see things from a 
child's point of view. 

It has been suggested that being sensitive to what 
children say - being a good listener - is a neces- 
sary trait that caring adults -possess. Trying to 
make the child ^Biink. you are listening with an 
occasional "Okay" or "I guess" will not do. You 
must really listen - not just with your ears ix£ 
with your mind aM heart as\well. ' One thing i^ 
certain. Children knew when i you are faking it. 
When your mind is off somewhfere else, you cannot 
fool them. If you try you will lose them and they 



will stop trying to talk to you. If you truly 
believe* this then you will not find yourself 
rejected as a* disinterested adult. 

& ■ 

Listen Without To be an effective listener you must stop what you 
Making Judgments are doing. Be calia and sit still. Make eye con- 
' ^ tact with the child. Put your arm around her or 

hold her hand. Do whatever mates you and the child 
N r , most ccmfortable. The best kind of listener is one 
who can hear a child out without placing values or 
judgments on what the child says. You should not 
a give the child solutions to her problems. This is 

seldom successful. "I told you so" is probably the 
^ * worst thing you could say. ^ When you do say sane- 

thing to her, sinply try to reflect back to the 

rid what it is you think she is trying to say. 
this way she stands a better chance of under- 
*stan4ing her own feelings. Consider the following , 
exanple. V 

I^arn This "Terry, it sounds like it f s been a long day for 

Technique For you. " 
Talking With 

Children "I guess. 1 ' 

"School kind of gettirtg you down?" 

"That Mr. 'Foster, he suz&is dumb." 

,f Mr. Foster,, is he you$ teacher^ 

"ia, and he doesn't know what he is talking about. 
I took the -hardest subject for my science report . 
and he told me to do it over again. " 

"I wonder why he would do that?" « 

"fie says I am not working up to my best. I spent 
more time on my^ report than anybody else in the 
• class. *Boy, is he ever cr<xzy!" 

"You spent a long time on it?" 

"Well, it took me a whole week. " 

"Maybe tfr. Foster does not 'know-how hard the sub- 
ject was for you. Perhaps he does not know how 
long you spent on it." 

"I %£ght have worked only one or two nights on it, 
but that was long emough." 



42 
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Try To Be' 
Fair, Helpful And 
Considerate 



Avoid Belittling 
Or Overprotecting 
Children- 



Let Children 
Express Their Own 
Views Freely 



Even in this short piece, you can see how the child 
is beginning to better understand and accept him- 
self. He a,lso is learning to deal with his con- 
science* So the next time a child wants to talk, 
practice being a good listener. 

By now you know that a school-age child likes an 
adult who is a good listener, who enjoys being with 
children and who* allows a youngster to make sane of 
her own decisions. But she' also likes an adult who 
is fair, wto gives help when needed, who does* not 
get mad all the time and who is happy, kind and 
considerate. Now you may say, "Well, she doesn't 
ask for much", does she?" Actually, she doesn't. 
'She probably asks for far less than many adults ask 
of her. 

To overprotect or belittle a child may piake him 
think there is no way he can gain your approval. 
When a child begins to have doubts about his 
abilities and value as an individual, he will show 
you how he feels through his behavio^. He will no 
longer want to please you by being friendly or 
helpful. Instead, he will do just the opposite 
just to be noticed rather than ignored. A child - 
who resorts to less acceptable behavior is a child 
who feels discouraged. 

Believe in the child's right to her own view's. let 
her express her views freely. Not pressuring a 
child to see things your way mates it more likely 
' that she will see things as you do, especially if 
you are right. Give the child credit for being 
able to think for herself. Learn to see the child 
as a unique person who since birth asks nothing 
more from you than you do from her. Simply stated 
she asks for understanding, love and acceptance. 



SET CLEAR /LIMITS AND BE CONSISTENT 



Set Reasonable Encouragement is important in childhood. It gives 
^ Limits And Offer a child greater confidence.. Encourage children to 
Encouragement act and think for themselves. Encourage them to 
try new things, Set -reasonable limits that the 
child can live up to. For instance', do not expect 
a six year old to sit ' still without making a sound 
while you explain the rules to a new game. That 
- would be like asking fish to stop swiirming. 



Mate* Sure Your 
Behavior Sets A 
Good Exanple' 



Respect Yourself 
By Being Consistent 
With Limits 



Let Young Children 
Know What Is 
Expected 



Change A Limit 
If You Need To 



Recognize The 
Importance Of Limits 
For Development 



Learn to be consistent. Children 'do not ' trupt 
adults whose behavior they cannot predict. Accep- . 
tance of children and their behavior with words is 
' not enough. Caregivers must show acceptance not by 
vord but by deed. '-"Do as I say not; as I do" does 
not set a good exanple for children' to follow. A 
child pays more attention to adult action than 
adult words. So your exanple is one of the stron- 
gest influences you have in helping a child achieve 
a more positive self-concept. If you want a child 
to share, you* must be willing to share with the' 
child. If you want a child tb be calm, you must 
be calm, too. 

« 

Respect yourself as well as the child. Caregivers 
who let school-age children boss adults or gen- 
erally have their way all the time *have little 
self-respect. In addition, such caregivers have 
little respect for others. So give children 
chances to make decisions and choices, but within 
the limits you must set. 

Do not be afraid to set limits, thinking the 
children will not like you. Everyone needs limits - 
from the tiny infant to the aging adult. You need 
to know the speed limit on the, road. You need to 
know what will happen if you are' late to work. \t 
would be impossible for anyone to work or play 
- happily without knowing exactly what is expected. , 
We all need and wont limits of some kind or another. 

When you are able to justify a limit, in your own 
mind, explain, your reasons to the cKLldren. If the 
limit is reasonable it will become clear to you as 
you talk with the children. You have the right and 
certainly an/ obligation to make changes in the i 
limit if you feel that a change is needed. In / 
following tftese sinple steps, you and the children 
can achieve a better understanding of dps another.- 

Even people who work for themselves need^ some kind 
of guidelines such as government laws and regula- 
tions they must foJJpw. So why should we think 
children tould be any different? They are not. In 
fact, their needs are greater than an adult's, 
ttiey do hot have the emotional control or the years 
of expedience needed to be in total control of 
their lives. Rules or limitations are so important 
to children that when caregivers .fail to define 
them, the children will create their own. Limits 
not only tell others what is expected of them but 
they also help children to became more sensitive to 
the needs of others. 



Be Honest In 
Your Reactions To 
Children's Behavior 



/ 



Keep Rules 
Sinple 



Help Children 
Learn To Set 
Their Cton Limits 



When a child finds a certain behavior of his hurts 
others, he may put limits on his own behavior. * 
This is surely a sign that the young boy is growing 
up. Such self-iirposed limits are the very best 
kind. It comes from within the child's own con- 
science. No one has forced the child to control 
his actions'. You can help by being honest. If he 
does something which hurts you or offends you, say 
so. Let him know your true feelings. A child can 
relate to feelings expressed honestly and openly 
much more than to fake ones. Covering up your 
feelings is not good for anyone. 

i 

Avoid giving jchildren long lists of rules or direc- 
tions. If tile children are playing a game, your 
explanation to be careful will go over much better 
if you keep it siirple. "New, sometimes this gam? 
gets a little rough when you do not follow the 
, rules. So remember, the purpose of a game is for 
people to have a good time. If someone gets hurt 
because you did not follow, a rule, then the game is 
no longer fun." Giving a long list of rules such 
as, "Rule 1: We do not shove in line. Rule 2: We 
do not make fun* of others. Rule 3: We do not talk 
when others' are talking. Rule 4: We do not take 
our turn out-of-turn. Rule 5: We do not. and 
the list goes on and on. You would be wasting your 
breath. Jfere again, give the children credit for 
being able to know for themselves how to play so 
everyohe'will have a good time. You only need to 
stand by and observe, offering guidance as needed. 

After an experience is over bring the gioup togeth- 
er. Discuss the fun things and the not-so-fun 
things that might have happened. Have the children 
come up with ways that the project or game could be 
better the next time around. In this way they will 
grow by learning and your job will be easier. You v 
will find yourself having to set fewer and fewer 
limits and the children will be able to set more of 
their own. r 



Talk About 
The Inpact Of 
Different Behaviors 



Only in this way can children see the results of 
their behavior. They learn that everyone is 
happier when ^rules' are followed. They come to know 
the good feelings people can have when a good time 
is shared by others. Also, they discover a new 
sense of achievement in having been a member of a 
cooperative group effort. And all this finally 
leads children to develop abilities to make sound 
decisions. That is something they can use the rest 
of their lives'. 
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BE POSITIVE WITH QTTTJDREft 



Saying .things in a positive way gets better results and protects a 
child's self-image* too. For example* rather than saying* "Don't 
hit him again*" you might try* "Keep your hands to your sides." 
Below each statement write a more positive way of saying the same 
thing: 



1. "If you keep inte rru pting ire you won't get a turn, " 



2. "I told you you'd have to leave the game if you don't stop 
tripping others," 



4, "If these tables and chairs aren't put back where they belong 
this will be the last tine I will let you play with them," 



5, "All of you stop talking. If I have to warn you one wore time 
we just won't do this," * 



3, 



If you won't stop" teasing no one will like you anymore. 



ii 



AND SEE 



NOW TURN THE PAGE 
HOW OUR IDEAS COMPARE WITH YOURS 
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OUR ANSWERS 



1. "If you let me continue working on this then everyone will get 
a turn sooner/ 1 



2, "Please keep .your feet out of the way so you can stay in the 
game/ 1 

3, "If you tease others they nay choose to play with someone else," # 

4, "Let's get thes£ tables and chairs put back where they belong so 
they 1 11 be there when you want to play with them again," 



5. "It is important for all of you to listen carefully so y6u will 
know how to do this. " 
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STRESS THE POSITIVE THINGS THAT YOU SEE 



Don't Focus On, 
Mistakes And Avoid 
Conparing .Children 



Help Them Develop 
Their CXvn Sense 
Of Fair Play 



Encourage 
Consideration For 
The Feelings Of 
Others 



Help Them Identify 
The Things That 
They Value 



Let Them Share 
Their Opinions 
In A Group 



You can further encourage feelings of confidence if 
ybu downplay a child 1 s mistakes. Bring attention 
to the things the- youngster does right. Avoid 
comparing one child to another* Always renumber 
that a few days -of making a child feel good about 
herself can go a long way in helping her overcome 
feelings of failure and unworthiness. > 

As a caregiver you should know^that being obedient 
and respecting other children is much more diffi- 
cult for a child than being obedient. %nd showing 
respect for you as an adult. Yet active playing or 
working with others is very necessary £6 help the 
child develop a conscience that knows-; right from 
wrong, good frcm bad. This often is called "iroral 
responsibility. " Parents, teachers and caregivers 
should share in helping children develop and accept 
their moral obligations. 

» 

Just as a child is* born to learn self -concept, so 
is she born to learn how to treat other people. 
She does not arrive in this life knowing how to be 
kind, gentle or considerate. She irust.be taught 
these things. The older a child becomes the irore 
aware she should be of your needs and "the needs of 
others. If t you are always attending to her needs 
or to your own, the child does not learn how to 
relate to others. Only. when a fair balance is 
achieved with seme of every person's n£eds being 
met does the child learn how to give..of herself for 
the enjoyment of all. 

You cannot teach values such as kindness, generosity 
and honesty by telling the child these <*re inportant 
things for him to learn. You can point out your 
valuesi&t you have no right to expect the child to 
assure your values. ^ You can help the phild identify 
thosef things which are most inportant to, .him so he 
can make decis ions based upon his values'. The 
younger ajdiild is when he learns), this 'process the 
better he will be at making decisions arid accepting 
moral responsibility. # 

You can help a, child define his own set .of values 
by discussing major moral issues* Brin£ children' 
together and ask them to tell you how they feel 
about cheating, lying, stealing or figKting-, Ask 
them to .talk about things that frighten than. Have 
them tell you what it means to be different and how 
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it feels. Ask than to define a friend. These and 
many other topics, when discussed in a group set- 
ting/ tell children much about their own values and 
the values of others. 




. 

Encourage All 
Youngsters To Tty 
Everything 



ENCOURAGE CHOICES AND SUPPORT DIFFERENCES 



Let Interest 
Not Sex Guide 
Children's Play 



Make Children Aware 
Of Many Possibilities 



Encourage Choice 
And Support, 
Variety 
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Building a good self-image in a child requires a 
ocmrrutment by caregivers to free the child to 
become whatever he or she wants to be regardless of 
sex. Caregivers shoulfl refrain from disoouraging a 
child by suggesting any one job is for men or for 
women only. Your awareness of equal opportunity 
for .boys and girls is an everyday job. It means 
more than girls playing with trucks and boys with 
dolls. It is more than not saying, "Big boys don't 
cry" or "Girls are nice as sugar and spice." It is 
a way of thinking and feeling. It is a true belief 
> that boys and girls can become anything they desire. 

Encourage girls to play* "baseball* with the boys and 
boys to ^oQok with the girls if tjfey are interested. 
Recognize the fact that a baseball bat .or an egg- 
beater is not designed to be used by .only male or 
female hands, /this kind of freeddm does not allow 
"a boy to be ldud or messy just because he is a boy 
or a girl to be quiet or neat because she is a 
girl. It allows any child to be l^u^ipessy, quiet 
or neat as the circumstances defna^d^* *lhe child's 
sex should have nothing to do with it. 

If a child goes through a stage, such as a girl 
wanting to wear skirts and dresses and other 
"girlish" things, go along with her. However, help 
her by asking her to notice the different styles of 
clothes worn by women around her. Ask her if she 
feels these clothes make her 'a different person 
than when she wears a shirt and a pair of jeans. 
Do the same with boys. Discuss why some men prefer 
their hair short, others like it long. Point out 
women doctors and male nurses, female jockeys, 
soldiers and auto mechanics and male cooks, child 
caregivers and ballet dancers. 

Since toys are children's tools of play, let them 
use their imaginations to play one role or another* 
- If a young girl is able to pretend she is a carpen- 
ter she stands a better chance of becoming one 
later in life. Present children with as many 
choices as possible. Then let them make up their 
own .minds according to their interests and talents, 
not ( their sex.' 
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Watch For 
Language That 
Shows Prejudice 



Respect A Child's 
Need To Spend 
Time Alone 



Expect Individual 
Differences 



^ aware of whether you approach boys and girls 
differently. Are you mq£e abrupt and' physical 
around boys and more quiet* and reserved around 
girls? If 'so, then you are encouraging a hidden 
'kind of sex prejudice. Watch your choice of words. 
Try substituting phrases for^ fr h ^ word "man." Some 
exanples might be firefighter for fireman, police 
officer for policeman or postal worker for postman. 
Use "it" instead of "he" for an animal or "she n for 
a car or boat. Children -learn about themselves 
from the words they hear. A good self-image 
develops out of a positive vocabulary. If ^u want 
to help boys and girls grow up respecting one 
another, you must stop using language that encour- 
ages sex prejudices. 

A child's ability to develop a positive self- 
concept requires seme time to be alone. A child's 
need and right to privacy is something that care- 
givers should not ignore. A child who comes to the 
child care center before and -after school and all 
day during vacation periods may have a greater need 
for privacy than a lot of children. While each of 
us needs and wants to be a part of a group, one can 
get too much "togetherness." 

Parents, teachers and caregivers frequently worry 
about a chijd who seeks out iranrents and/or places 
to be alone. Such a child is quickly labeled a 
loner or he is seen as being bored with life. In 
reality he may just need sane time to himself. A 
child may be seeking peace ai*& quiet, a few minutes 
to think or dream without interruption. People 
have differing needs for privacy. Only when a 
child seldom Rlays with others or ^ cannot ik^nd 
being without someone should there be cause for 
concern. * 



BE REALISTIC IN WHAT YOU EXPECT 



Help Children 
Identify- Behavior 
That Leads lb 
•Conflict 



No matter how hard you try to keep children happy 1 
all the time, there are going to be morrents of 
conflict. Life would not be normal if children 
were never upset, angry or saci. Your task as a 4 
caregiver is to help children solve their conflicts. 
Many times adults make "mountains out of molehills. " 
They overreact. You are most helpful, during con- 
flicts if you can identify the behaviors that need 
attention and those that don't. Also identifying 

normal from not-so-normal behavior is wise. 
C 

) 
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Give Than A Chance 
To Soft/e Things 
Themselves . 



The child care center is a child's world. School- 
age children, want to skip, sing, yell, whistle, run 
and, yes, fight. Yet many conflicts, would be over 
in a few minutes if adults would not get involved. 
Give them a chance to solve their own problems. 



Be Firm And Gentle 
And Keep A Good 
Sense Of Hymor 



Speak Positively 
About Important 
Adults In Their 
Lives 



If a child is in conflict with you, perhaps yo\! 
could suggest sh& do half of what she wants and 
half of what you want. Of course, in cases 
safety and fairness to others, you will need/ to 
handle the child in a firm yet gentle manned. 
Strcng-arin tactics or threats will only make 
matters worse. If you can keep a positive attitude 
toward the child through all of this, you/will have 
succeeded in taking a most important step in help- 
ing the child resolve her problems. A good sense 
of humor will help you, too. SchooY-ag€* children 
like adults who enjoy a good joke and* can laugh, 
especially at themselves. 

Do not speak unfavorably of the child's parents or 
teacher in front of a child. The ckild does not 
need to hear your complaints or criticisms about 
the other important adults in hi$ life. After all, 
your opinions are uniquely yours/ and so are better 
kept to yourself. If you do make any comments 
about other people the child likes, keep them 
positive. This helps build a/good self-image in 
the child. It also strengthens your relationship 
with the parents, the school and finally the 
child. If the child sees the important adults in 
his life in conflict with one another it results in 
conflicts for him in a very personal way. No child 
should be 'asked to deal with that. 



Make Each Child 
Feel Important 
And Special 



Do not forget the importance of hellos and goodbyes 
at the center. A caregiver should be at the door 
to greet every child who arrives. Also, someone 
should be there to say goodbye as the child leaves. 
Wish him a good day at school or a safe journey 
home. Such behavior te&ls the child that you care. 
Call him by his first name. Find out if he has a 
particulajr name he prefers you to use. The school- 
age child develops his own perferences and names 
are no exception. By all means learn how to 
pronounce both his first and last names correctly. 



Let Your Voice 
And Your Manner 
Show You Care 
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The tone of your voice or the expression on your 
face tells a child if you are really glad to see 
her. As the child oomes and goes use this time to 
share special moments with her. Ask her what plans 
she has for the evening or what goodies she has 
. tucked away in her lunch box for lunch at school 
today. These are the kinds of everyday behavior 
which reassure a child that you do care. 
-64- 
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WHAT DOES YOUR BEHAVIOR SAY TO CHILDREN? 



Sometimes it is hard to see ourselves as children see us. It also 
tak^s a lot of practice to react in a positive way to their behav- 
ior However, as you can see, adults who work with young children 
need to\be aware of how their behaviors might affect a child's 
self-image. The two lists below describe adult attitudes or behav- 
iors. The "A" Column "Jlists sane qualities that discourage children 
frcm developing 'into trustworthy, respected and caring adults. The 
"B M Column lists qualities or behaviors that encourage children in 
these areas;. Look at both, columns carefully. Draw a circle around 
the items in each list which you think describe you. 

•* 

Column A Column B 

shewing affection 
firm (without overpowering) ( 
consistent 

happy . • 

considerate 
patient 
trusting 
accepting 

being a good listener 
relaxed 
democratic 
fair 

respecting self and others 
giving of self freely 
setting a good example* 

Now, look at Golunn A. Note the, things you circled. Start today, to 
eliminate these behaviors, one by one,' frcm the list. In Column B 
make note of the things you did net circle. Begin to add these 
behaviors one at a time to the list. Make it a habit and see what 
kinds of changes you are able to make, in your own self-concept. 



rejecting 
suspicious 
belittling ' 
critical 
authoritarian 
nagging 

overprotective * 
discouraging independence^ 
encouraging extreme cx^nformity 
controlling / p / 
punishing v ; 

unaccepting 

rewarding fearful behavior 
lacking a positive self-concept 
rigid 



^Adapted from Responsibility And Morality - Helping Children 
Become Responsible Ark Morally Mature, L. C. Jensen & K. M. Hughston, 
Prove, Utah: Brigham xoung University Press, 1979, p. 35. 
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BUILDING S KILLS 
V IN SUPPORTING 
SELFHXNFIDENCE 



• • . Sore Often Asked Questions 

And 

Situations To Explore 



HOW DO YOU HANDLE SITUATIONS 
IN A POSTTVE WAY? 



While school -age^children do not need as much help in meeting their physi- 
cal needs, they do need help in meeting their social and emotional needs, 
They need to know that you care for them. They need to know you are will- 
ing to listen to what they have to say. * By listening -you make them feel 
that what they have to 3ay is worthwhile. } To this age group it is very 
important that you are fair. Be sure that the rules and limits you set 
apply to all of them. Also, make N the list of rules as short, sinple and 
positive as possible. In working with the school-age group you will need 
patience, cheerfulness and an appreciation* of their humor and imagination. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO IF . . . 



Juan is 'playing in the housekeeping -area. He is rocking a doll. Some 
the other boys begin to tease him about being a sissy and a girl- lover. 
Juan is upset and doesn't know what to do. What do you say? 

A. "Juan, it's okay to play with dolls, Don.'t pay 
any attention to .the other boys," Then ask the 

i other boys to leave Juan alone, 

B. "Jipn, while it's okay to play with dolls, 
it's better for boys to play with other things. 
Why don't you play with the other boys over 
there?" - ^ 

C. "You knew, boys, dads rock babies so ,it is okay 
for boys to play in the housekeeping area. 
Anyone can play in all areas of the center because 
there are no all-boy or all-girl ctreas here." 

\ 

V 



Answers On Bottom 
Of Next Page 




Anna is angry because you will not allow her to run through the block area. 
She yells, "You are dumb. You can't tell me what to* do." How would you 
respond? Say-? ^ , 

A. v "Anna, I don't have to listen to that k£nd of, 

talk. •'Now go $it in the time-out chair' .until 
you are ready to say you are sorry. " 

B. "Anna, I -know you are mad at me, but in tfyis 
o y center eVeryone follows the rules.' that 

^- includes you." 

C. "Anna, if you don't obey me, I'm going, to call 
your- parents. Whdt I say goes in this center./-^ 

*> 



Don't forget it." 



Answers From 
Previous Page 



Choice A is notVthe best response. It does not 
help Juan to feel better or to deal with the other 
boys' 1 ideas of Wn&t boys should, do. 

Choice B is not good. It makes Juan feel that it 
probably is wrong for boys to play in the housekeep- 
ing arec 



x ea+ 



Choice f is the best solu^0n*mmmlt helps everyone 
to see that rocking dolVsis practice for t heing a 
father. It also gives you a chance to let the ' 
children know that there* are no all-boy or all-giyl 
areas at' the center. 
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Another staff -member is talking with a group of children about what they can 
do next. He says, "You can go outside and play in the rain. Or you can 
stay inside where it's dry and 4 play with all the new toys we have. If 
you decide to go outside you wij.1 have to stay out. ' No running back and 
forth because you are cold and wet. 11 Is there a better way to handle this 
situation? - 



, A. Yes. When you want to give children a choice, 
you should not make one choice seem better than 
• another. The staff member is not giving a 
choice but .only making it seem that way. 

B. No. If it seems best that the children stay in, 
then you should make that seem the best choice 
for the children to make. Seme times children 
need help in making choices. 

C. Yes. Give the children wore choices than just 
those two and then allow them to do whatever 
they choose to do. Limiting choices, limits 
learning. 



Answers ,Fran Choice A is a poor choice. You are setting up a 
Previous Page power struggle . Anna may not go sit in the time-out 
. chair. \Then you are forced to make her go. Even if 
J she does s*it in the chair, she certainty won't be 

sincere in saying she's sorry if she is willing to 
$ay it at all. 

Choice B is the best idea. You are telling Anna "you 
know she is mad at you. But you still expect her to 
follow the rules. She is trying to involve you in a 
power struggle. Be fivrrubut calm. 

4 Choice C is not the best response. You are being 

weak. /By threatening to call her parents, she knows 
you, pan' t handle her. She will continue to chal- 
lenge you.. 



m Answers Fran Choice A is beat. In this situation the staff mem- 

v Previous Page ber really was not giving the children a choice and 

thia was not fair to tHern. Jf he really felt the 
children should stay-in, he "should not have offered 
it as a choice. 

Choice B is not true decision making. While chil- 
' dren may need help An making a decision, they will 

not learn to do so by being coaxed into the care- 
giver's choice. If you want children to learn to 
make decisions give them a real set of choices from 
which to choose. 

Choice C will not work. If children have too many 
i choices they will hot be able to make any decision. 
Uhen first helping children to make decisions, it* 

is best to limit the choices to two or three. 

* * 
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BE SENSITIVE TO AND ACCEPT F EELIN GS 



Recognize , That 
Many Feelings 
Are New 



/ 

Encourage Growth 
By Showirtg Concern 



Let Them Know 
That Fear Is 
Normal 



i 



Listen To Their 
Worries And Take 
Them Seriously 



Be Aware Of 
The Kinds Of Things 
They Fear 




School-age care can do a great deal to help a child 
handle his feelings. Many behaviors occur because 
the youngster is struggling with difficult situa- 
tions or sensitive moments in growing^up. Many of 
these feelings confuse, frustrate or frighten him. 

As a caregiver, give a child tasks that she is/ 
willing to accept. Recognize her right and ne 
for greater independence. Support her in her/ 
efforts, to grow up. Encourage self -confident. 
Remember, sometimes all it takes is one caring 
a£ult to help a child handle her doubts or fears. 

Seme feelings of fear are useful and necessary. 
Let the school-age child know this. Since the 
adult world all too often admires courageous, brave 
acts, a child gets the idea that fear is bad. A 
young child may do crazy, dangerous things* trying 
to prove he is not afraid. So encourage a child to 
accept his fear as normal; Relate grown-up fears 
to him so he knows everyone has fears. Show how 
fear can be helpful in some cases yet not so help- 
ful in others. Since fears are learned, a care- 
giver has control over many situations that cause 
fear in a child. You have the experience to over- ? 
ocme many of your fears. The child does not. You 
can ahd should pass on these experiences to the 
child. 

Worries are fears of what a child thinks will 
happen. Sometimes a child worries about things for 
a good reason. If she was once bitten by a dog, 
she may be afraid of dogs. But such a fear can 
beeane so strong that she is never able to be near 
any animal without being overwhelmed with fear. 
This is not good for her. Your !6>e and under- 
standing can lessen the fear. The child should not 
be scolded or teased. Do not think the fear will 
pass on its own as the child grows. Some fears can 
and do have long-lasting results. So your help is 
needed. 

The school-age child fears many different kinds of 
things. He may fear a parent's sudden illness or 
long-term military service away from home. Separa- 
tion is just as real a threat to the school-age 
child as it is. to a younger child. The older he 
gets .the more he is aware of the many things that 
can occur in everyday life. An auto accident can 
cause injury and a long stay in the hospital. 
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Be Sensitive To 
Fears Of Ihe 
Unfamiliar 



/ 



Find Ways To Kelp 
Children Feel 
Comfortable 



Be Aware Of 
The Fear Of 
Not Being Liked 



Teach About 
Friendship By 
Being A Friend 



Note lhat Going 
To School Can 
Be Scary 



Whatever it may be, he is all too aware of what can 
happen scmetinjes without warning. Be sensitive J* 
his growing concerns. Be there to offer advice, 
give a hug or sinply listen. 

Moving can cause fear in a child. She ray have a 
hard time leaving one home and school in which she 
feels comfortable and accepted- Leaving close 
friends, teachers and familiar neighbors is not 
always easy for her- She may imagine the worst * 
about the new place. ^Starting all over again is a 
, very real fear for her. 

As a caregiver ybu carl help the child mate a smooth, 
happy move. Give him a little more attention at 
first. Watch to see that he is accepted by the 
group. It is important that he finds the center a 
friendly, exciting place to be. Find out what 
kinds of things interest him. Show him scene of the 
activities the other children are doing which he 
would like. .By taking a few, sirrple steps you can 
make the move easier. 

The school-age child fears not being popular. Ihe 
outgoing child will have no problems making new 
friends. However, the shy, timid child often does. 
She should not be pushed into friendships. In 
group care you can best help her by being a friend 
yourself. Once she feels at ease with you she is 
more likely to look around for' friendship from 
others. 

This may take time and patience on your part. Ye& 
there is, no other way to help a child overcome his 
shyness. Once he is sure he is liked by you he is 
secure enough to reach out for others. Sore times 
instead of- being shy a child may turn to being a 
show-off. This child has .the same insecure feel- 
ings as the shy child. The same approach is advised 
here, too. Show the child you like and accept him. 
Gradually his need to show off will disappear. 

School itself can frighten a child. Most everyone 
knows the fear and excitement of the beginning of 
school for the first grader. But some doubts about 
starting any new year of school with a new teacher, 
classroom and friends worries most every child. 
Stories are heard about how mean a particular 
teacher is or how, hard the work is in. the next 
grade. So a child develops fears* Recognize how 
important it is when a child goes to "school. Take 
an active interest in what she tells you when she 
canes to the center. Be a gdbd listener. Give her 
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Be Sensitive To 
The Effects Of 
Competition 



Find Ways To 
Reduce That Need 
To Conpete 



Make Having Fun 
The Main Point 
Of The Game 



Avoid Creating 
Losers When 
There Are None 



a chance to talk about hew she feels about school 
. and* what goes an there. 

A child may fear conpetition in school, There is 
conpetition between boys and girls, among boys and- 
girls, between classrooms, schools, families, 
cities and nations. It never stops. A child can 
take only so much of this before his very right to 
be who he wants to be is taken from him. 

As a caregiver in the child care center you can do 
your part to help reduce the child 1 s fear of conpe- 
tition. Do not encourage the playing of organized 
games and sports that produce winners and losers. 
Ihe child gets enough of that outside the center. 
Instead, get the child into projects which do 
something besides make her feel conpetitve. Allow 
a child to just play for the sake of playing. Give 
her a chance to do something for the fun of doing 
it. There is nothing wrong with that. 

This does not mean never allowing relay races or 
baseball games. But it does mean keeping such 
activities to a miniiajm. Even some typical team 
sports can be changed so they are less conpetitive. 
Baseball can be played without teams. Batters, 
pitchers and fielders can be rotated so everyone 
has a chance. When the batter finishes batting he 
becomes the pitcher. The pitcher becores the first 
baseman, the first baseman the right outfielder and 
so on. Balls are thrown, hit and caught for the 
fun of it. No one keeps score. When you cannot 
avoid competition, stress conpetition with self. 
Encourage a child to keep track of how, wfth practice, 
he is able to catch more flies or hit more pitches 
( than the last time. 

Make it easy for a child to enter and leave activi- 
ties. ^Then she does not feel like a loser if she 
takes time out to rest because she is tired or 
moves to something else because she is bored. Not 
every child is as interested in winning and losing 
as are many adults. As a caregiver -you need to 
knew that. Sometimes a child just wants to go 
through life making herself and others* happy. She 
does not care one way or the other who wins or who 
loses. In the end she just wants to be herself. 
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' REOOGNIZE ANI? RESPECT CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 



Help Them Learn 
To Appreciate 
Differences 



Be Sensitive To 
Their Attitudes 



Take Time Tto 
Understand 
Cultural Values 



Check Your Cwn 
Attitude About 
Differences 



Let Children 
Enjoy Other 
Languages 



The early school" years are irtportant in the develop- 
ment of racial and cOltural attitudes in a child. 
He has many concerns about how he and his family 
corrpare to others. He worries about whether other 
children think he is good enough to be accepted by 
them- The child should feel pride in his own "race ' 
and in his family. He must also learn to appreciate 
those races and cultures whifei are different from 
his cwn. 

As she grows the child becomes more aware of jxw her 
family's life-style differs from others. Sometimes 
she feels she is not as good as others. Or she 
might think she is far better than everyone 61se. 
In either case the child does not have a healthy 
attitude. As a result she behaves in ways that do 
not respect her and her family or others and their • 
families. 

Before children can respect cultural differences you 
must understand how these" differences can affect 
behavior. For instance no.t all cultures place as 
much enphasis or> children handling their own prob- 
lems. French children are not taught to fight their 
own battles. Adults are expected to step in when 
children begin to quarrel or fight. An American 
child is encouraged by his family and friends to 
stand up for his own rights without outside help. 
When basic cultural differences of these kinds occur 
they require careful responses from you. 

Nobody wants toWiow favor to one child or group of 
children over another. But it does happen. Watch 
yourself and correct any of your behavior that shows 
your preferences, 'if you find yourself giving a 
child, nore praise and attention / ask yourself these, 
questions/ Do I like this child more than the 
others? If so, why? Is it because I approve of the 
family, the way the child dresses or combs his hair? 
Do I have basically negative feielings about all 
Mexican-American or Native American children? Do I 
have the right bO make a child feel inferior? What 
do my atUtudes say to others? 

Group discussions are excellent. Children gain a 
better understanding of cultural differences. They 
are better able to accept themselves and others. 
. Group projects that consider cultural differences 
are possible, too. Sometines the language spoken 
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in one family cart make a child 'feel different. Try 
writing the rronths and days of the wfeek on the 
calendar in that child's language for all to learn. 
Children of this age truly enjoy learning to speak 
another language. Perhaps the secret password into 
a club could be translated into the language. In 
any event these kinds of experiences igake children 
more accepting of one another. ' 1 



ENCOURAGE A SENSE OF PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 



Help Them 
Understand 
Their Bodies 



Many children worry about their bodies and their 
overall health and safety. Extreme doncern p (or 
lack of it) about cleanliness is part of this, too. 
They become excited about losing baby teeth and 
getting new ones. They become concerned about body 
changes as they approach the teen years. So it is 
important to talk with children about proper care 
of their hands and faces, brushing their teeth and 
hair, and keeping their clothes and bodies clean in 
general. ' Discussions about regular dental^ and 
medical check-ups is important. Sorre times children 
are embarrassed about being too tall ortco" short, 
or too # fat or thin. Children need to m3erstand 
and appreciate the differences among them. They 
need to be assured that these differences are 
normal. 



Let Them Know 
That Their Feelings 
Are Normal 



. ah*- 

Lncourage Good 
Health Habits 



As a caregiver you must help youngsters see that 
" their feelings and wishes regarding sex are normal, 
too. They should know that all children have these 
feelings. Seme children's bodies mature at a very 
young age: With rapid growth -come sexual feelings 
they Ipave never known before. For youngsters these 
feelings can be rather scary. Let them talk about 
what is happening. When children no longer think 
they are different, their "fears are lessened. They 
are better able to accept their bodily changes. 
< 

Encourage good health habits su«h as regular exercise, 
eating the right kinds of food, covering mouths 
when coughing or using a tissue for blowing noses. 
For proper physical growth children of this . age 
need a wide variety of physical activity. Ihey 
need different kinds of spaces and equipment. Long 
periods of sitting - like in front* of the TV - 
prevent body fi^tness. Many schools have reduced 
rather than increased the amount of time given to 
exercise. So the child care center must try to 
fill the gap by allowing a lot of physical movement. 
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Offer Ihem 
Guidance Without 
" Criticism 



Keep An Eye 
Open For Health 
Problems 



Often children can avoid problems of being over or 
underweight when physical exercise is a regular 
part of the day. 

Offer youngsters guidance about dress and grooming. 
But be careful not to criticize their tastes in 
clothes, hairstyles and similar personal prefer- 
ences. Relate good nutrition to healthy hair, skin 
and teeth* Encourage the eating of three meals a 
day - starting with a good breakfast each morning. 
Nutritious snacks are irrportant, too. 

Notice children for signs of being tired or' run- 
down. This is most important "in children who are 
recovering frccn an illness as they tend to overdo . 
Explain to them the need to take care of themselves 
by wearing enough clothes to keep warm, resting 
when they are tired or slowing down to prevent 
accidents. 



Be Available When 
They Are Concerned 
About Health 



Prevent Accidents 
By Stressing 
Safety Pules 



Encourage 
Responsibility/ 
For Their Own 
Well-Being 



Generally, school-agers are a healthy group. But 
this also is the age they will come down with the 
usual childhood diseases ^ Chicken pox, measles and 
mumps are some. Stuffy noses and sore throats arfe 
common, too. Tell them you are concerned about 
their health. Encourage them to crane to you if 
they have a headache or feel sick to their stan- 
achsv Let children know you are willing to discuss 
anything that worries them about their changing and 
growing bodies. 

Many youngsters try to do a little more than they 
should. This means more cuts and bruises, bunps on 
the heads or accidents in general. To reduce the 
number of such accidents, stress the need to follow 
rules. When they play with large equipment like 
bijces or play very active games like basketball or 
tag, you will have to step children from doing 
things which are cWjjerous. 

Have group projects about health and safety. Let 
the children run a safety check on every ,area in 
the child care center. They will enjoy looking for 
loose electrical cords, broken doorknobs or fire 
hazards. Have different youngsters .on health duty. 
Each day or week certain children are to check for 
water spilled on the bathroom floor, empty paper - 
towel holders and other similar things. , Such 
activities help children learxrTo be responsible' 
for their own well-being. f 
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RECOGNIZE THE SIQJS OF SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 



Some children are so concerned about their physical development that it can 
affect how they behave. And their behavior may be one clue to the source 
of a problem they may be having with their vision, hearing or speech. In 
the categories below watch for children who: 



VISION 

squint or frown when using their eyes; 
hold books very, close to their eyes, 
sit too close to the television, 
blink or rub their eyes often. 

carp lain of eye or hea d aches, especially after using their eyes, 
corplain of not being able to see things clearly. 



ft 
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HEARING 

do not answsr questions. 

t 

constantly do not understand or follow directions, 
need to watch your mouth when you are talking, 
frequently have earaches or runny noses. 

talk in a loud voice without changing tone from word to word, 
complain of not being able to hear. 

' * ' SPEECH 

speak so others cannot hear. 

mispronounce or leave out certain sounds or words, 
speak very slowly. 

speak with a nasal, muffled, hoarie or whiney voice, 
stutter. 
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^ BE AWARE OF CHILDREN'S fFoJNGS 

ABOUT DIUDRCE J 

; " r 1 = 

Understand The One of the most sensitive subjects that can face a 
Loss That Most child is divorce. Divorce affects each child in a 
Children Feel different way. No two divorces are ever the same. 

A divorce means" a loss to the child. She feels a 
loss of love and security. The scary thing about 
. it is that she has no control over the problem. 
When she feels helpless her fears and worries are 
at an all time high. 

Reassure The Child A child may feel guilty. He may believe he is the 
Who Feels Guilty one who has caused his parents 1 unhappiness. What 

an awful burden for any young child to bear. As a 
caregiver you can reassure a child that he did not . 
cause the divorce. Point out times when both his 
parents were unhappy with him. Perhaps he told a 
lie or got into a fight at the center. Both parents 
& were concerned about him. A divorce did not happen 
then. 



Be Sensitive 
To Changes 
In Behavior 



When a child learns that her parents want to 
divorce she usually is against it. She wants her 
family to stay together. She may not show any 
obvious signs of distress. But watch her behavior 
very closely. She may be ill much nore than before. 
She may have to assume greater responsibilities at 
hone. The child always feels rejected by one or 
both parents. Sane parents try to make up for this 
by letting a child do whatever she wants. Disci- 
pline goes out of her life. She has a hard time 
believing anyone cares about her anymore. 



Be Sure That 
Discussions Don't 
Hurt Feelings 



As you discuss divorce with the child keep in mind 
the fact that your words may not have the same 
meaning to the child. Adults often assume that the 
child understands when he really does not. So do * 
not suggest that his parents c$> not lov$ one another 
.anymore. Just sky that they Have decided not to 
live. together. Any suggestion by you that love is 
being taken away is a threat to the child. This is 
true no matter hew old the child may be. Even 
older children who have friends whose parents are 
divorced think divorce is sane thing that happens 
enly to others. The idea you want to get across is 
that the parents are no longer married rather than 
no longer loving. 
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Be Patient. 
If They Need 
Sane Special 
Attention 



Let Your ,Own 
Experiences 
Guide You 

/ 



Help Them Understand 
They Are Not Alone 



Recognize How Hard 
It May Be To Accept 
Divorce 



At the time of the divorce expect the child to try 
your patience. This is when she needs the close- 
ness of people who care. It nay mean that the 
usual ways of disciplining will have to be ignored 
for the time being. She is very sensitive to any 
feelings of rejection from anyone - her friends, 
teacher and you. It is necessary that other 
caregivers know the child is going through a 
divorce. They should give the child moments of 
happy smiles and cheerful greetings. Such atten- 
tion goes a long way in helping a child through 
this difficult time in her life. ( 

If you were a child of divorce, take a look at your 
own feelings. If you are mature enough to be able 
to discuss your experiences without finding fault, 
then this will be very meaningful to the child. 
Any attempts that help a child accept divorce make 
for a happier child. A child who can live at peace 
with divorce is a child who has learned and gained 
a great deal. 

Often other children will tease a child whose 
parents are divorced. Once more showing your -love 
and affection is important. Your support to make a 
child feel secure can do much to reduce the effects 
of any remarks. -$eint out other children and 
families that are divorced. Bring children together 
to discuss this matter. Many children have gone 
through divorce so there are others with a comron 
experience. Provide a mood in which the children 
feel free to talk. Sharing thoughts and feelings, 
always helps. A child does •fet feel so alone. He 
does not feel different from ah the others. 

The dating and/or remarriage of one or both parents 
is a very special problem. Most every child of 
divorce lives each day counting on her parents 
getting back together again. .Dating is a threat to 
that belief. Remarriage is the final loss of all 
hope. The child should be encouraged to discuss 
her thoughts in this area openly with adults. You ' 
need to explain that parents rarely get back togeth- 
er, especially after the divorce is final. Dating 
and remarriage make a child, feel her place in the 
family is no longer important. She feels a loss of 
attention and love. If nothing else she should be 
made to understand that divorce usually is final. 
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Give Your Support Since your job requires a good relationship with 
- Ito Both Parents the entire family, you must be able to give your 

support to both parents as well as the child ._ 
Attitude that suggest the parents no longer care 
are both unfair and not true. Do not allow your- 
self to show any fayqritism. All too often sides 
/ are taken in a divorce. The child gets enough of 

that conflict at home* .Relatives on both sides of 
the family want to have their say. You must N be Nx * A 
sure to speak kindly and fairly about both parents. 
No matter what your true feelings may be about a 
parent or divorce in generalities is one tiitte when 
l honesty is not the best policy. You certainly do 
Inot know* all' the facts and have no right \o form an 
Opinion. So your, thoughts are best kept to your- 
self. Your main concern should be the welfare of 
the child. 




BE PREPARED TO HANDLE THE 
SUBJECT OF DEATH 



Recognize That Fears 
Not Discussed Grow 



Be Aware that They 
Can Understand 
Physical Death 



Expect Curiosity 
About Death 



Perhaps the greatest fear of all - for children and 
adults alike - is the fear of death. Adults 
seldom want to talk about death with children. But 
just like any other fear, when it is not discussed 
it grows bigger and bigger in their mi^s. 

Youhger school-age children are able to understand 
the meaning of physical death. At this age they do 
not deny or accept it. They just seerdeath as 
something that happens only to others. Older 
school-age children are able to form realistic 
ideas about death. They know all people die - even 
children. a 

A child usually is qui^be curious about death. If 
she finds a dead frog in the, play yard she may 
wonder why it has stopped junping. The school-age 
child has many questions. She wants to know what 
makes seme thing dead. She wahts to know if ycu can 
see, death and what it looks like. She always 
wonders where dead people go, who are their friends 
and what do they eat for breakfast. She wonders if 
dying means staying dead. She wants to know how 
death can be stopped. She may think only bad 
people die. She wants to know if dead people hear 
and see everything she says and does. She wonders 
if people who have died want to be alive again or 
are they happy being dead. 
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Discuss It Only 
If You Are 
Ccmfortable With 
The Subject 



Answer Only Those 
Questions Asked 



Remember, Ttttre 
Is No One Best 
Answer 



Let Them Express 
Whatever They Feel 



• ' • ( • 

If you can answer the child's questions honestly 
you can prepare her to accept death as aVnatural - 
part of life. This will develop healthier^ atti- 
tudes about death and help the child meet the 
future with more confidence. Do not suggest that 
her puppy is in animal heaven or that God will take 
care of her brother. Not all people believe in 
heaven and God. - You do not have the right to 
expect them to.. By all means do' not begin and try 
to carry on a discussion about death, if you are' ~^t 
ccmfortable with the subject. You will not be 
meeting the child's need at that moment by trying 
to pretend to be the mature, all-knowing caregiver. 

While a parent or a close family member should be 
the one to explain death to a child, you may have 
to deal with this problem yourself. You may be the 
child's closest adul^ friend. Do not- offer more 
information than the child is seeking. If asked 
What is death?" calmly say that a person does not 
breathe or talk anymore. The body is still > quiet 
and peaceful. Do not relate death with sickness. 
This makes a child afraid of illness in himself as 
well as others. Never tell a child something that 
will have to be unlearned later. If you do not 
know .the answer to a question say "I don't know." 
If you are in doubt about what the child wants to 
know, then ask "What is it you want to know?" 



\bere 



re is no one best answer to the mystery of 
death. People differ ^in their beliefs about and 
reactions to death more than to any other event. 
There is no magic way that will comfort all people 
either at the time of a death or in the period that 
follows. You can help reduce a child's suffering 
if you explain that there is no pain or hurt for 
the person who has died. Get the child to say the 
word dead or die . Have him really say it. Let him 
Know it is all right to miss someone, to feel 
sorry, angry or guilty or to cry. The worst possi- 
ble thing is for the child to hold back tears., 

Do not ask the child to show sorrow that is not" 
felt to ask a child to cry, get mad^feel sad 
may be asking her to behave in a way she does not 
feel or understand. If she does not feel like cry- 
ing then do not make her feel guilty. Otherwise 
she may think there is something wrong with her 
She may feel that she loved the dead person less 
because she cannot cry or does not feel like crying 
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Encourage- Ihem To 
Remember Ihe Good 
„ Things 



Talk With A 
Child 1 s Family 
About Th^ Experience 



Let Children 
Express Iheir .Ideas 
And Feelings 



Recognize Ihe 
Concern Caused By 
A Parent 1 s Death 



Do Not Pity 
Or Avoid The Child 
Experiencing Death 



Encourage a child to remember the good things about 
a person evfen if that mates him cry. Point out 
that nothing he ever did made the dead person die. 
Show how just the opposite waAtrue. Talk about 
the happiness that he added. to\he dead person's 
life. Even if he remembers times when he did not 
treat the dead person nicely, offer comfort. Iat 
him know that all people are like that. Reassure 
him that the loved one understood and thkt the dead 
person still loved him. 

Listen and encourage a child to talk about what she 
thinks and how she feels. In this way her questions 
and fears will be reduced. Talk afcput the anger 
and the hurt. Encourage a child to tap: you some 
of the things that are troubling her. 'Let her know 
that you do not have all the answers. . Tell her 
you, too, are still trying to find the answers to 
death. Discuss the fujieral and the cemetery, if 
this is part of the child's death experience. Find 
out all 'the necessary facts that you can frbm the 
child 1 s family. You need to know what her experi- 
ence has been with the death before you can begin 
to^help her. 

Sate children may not want t£> express themselves 
when the pain of ,death is so real. In their con- 
fusion or anger they might refuse to talk about it. 
Other children may just be waiting for the chance 
to talk. Let children express their ^deas and 
feelings. Do not try to change their opinions. A 
discussion should simply help each child sort out 
fyis own thoughts and feelings. h 

t 

Ihe hardest death for> a child to deal with is the 
death of a parent. Not only must he face the many 
questions h^^ill have, but he is also most con- 
cerned about who will take care of him. The death 
of a brother or sister or a close friend makes it 
even more real that death can happen to him. Guilt 
sets in as he remembers fights, arguments and mean 
things that he has said and .done. Even the death 
-of a pet can hav|e the same results. 



When a child returns \q the center 'after the death 
of a loved one, do not show too much, synpathy. 
That is as bad as never bringing up the subject. 
When too mgch attention is brought to the death the 
child fails- to get involved in much else.; "When no' 
mention is made of the death as ,if it never hap- 
pened/ the child feels she is ail alor\e and no one 
cares. Either situation can easily drive a child 
to develop undesirable behavior. , , 



Give' The Child It usually is best to wait a reasonable time before 
Tine, To Readjust any long talk takes place. Allow the child to 

To Routine return to her normal routine "at her own pace. Offer 
encouragement as needed. * It is inportant to help 
the child overcome her grief by giving her something 
meaningful to do as soon as she is ready. Maybe 
singing a song or reading a poem about the loss of a 
loved cne would be good. Tine is her and your best 
friend. Patience on your part can do much to 
increase the child's desire to make a good adjust- 
. ' men£. It is always good to show a child that she 
is not alone in her feelings. If the child knows 
v that others have had similar feelings and thoughts, 

it may help her feel that she is * not alone. * 



UNDERSTAND YOUR CWN FEELINGS 
AND RESPECT THEIRS 



Expect Fear To Be 
Expressed 'In 
Many Ways 



Encourage Questions 
.And Answer Honestly 




The school-^e child will try to handle his f<sars in 
one of several ways. He may deny the fear exists^ 
Denial 'requires so much of his energies that he/*^ 
often cannot do much to help himself get over being 
afraid. A child may try running away. He could run' 
away physically from hone. But most often he just 
avoids thinking about his fears. Sore tires a child 
will attack others in an effort to express his > 
frustration. A child often pretends to be sick 
because he fears something. Such feair in a child ' 
can cause a real illness if it is not identified and 
brought into the open. Another child may refuse to 
grew up. He may act younger than his age. Still 
another child will do anything you or his friends 
r ask §ust so he caif be accepted. He never learns to 
think for himself, - This can be as' ; bad as the child 
who never does what, others ask. 

( 

HqWever a child chooses to express her fears there 
are sane things yc^i can do. Encourage questions. 
Then give honest answers. A child is usually less 
afraid when she knows the facts. On soire sensitive 
issues such a s sexual development or family divorce, 
you may need^permission from the child 1 s parents, 
^ut dp discuss disturbing events with the child. 
Even if you just listen and she does all tlje talk- 
ing, that's fine. When a child relates her concerns 
to you, sometimes being able to hear herself talk/- 
can er'ase the confusion. 
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look For The 
Cause Of The Fear 



Be, Sure That You 
Are Comfortable 
With It 



Get To Know 
The Child 



Do not make a' child experience the fear again and 
again. While this may work in some cases, it 
doesn't in £11. The child should be relieved^of 
the fear from the first scare before -he is asked^to 
handle another. Look for the cause of" the fear. 
Sccietimes this is easy. Sometimes it is not. 
Whatever the case do not press the issue too much. , 
You might only increase the child's fear and lose 
his friendship. 

Take a look at your, own feelings. If you are still 
uncomfortable with .seme of the fears a child' 
expresses, perhaps- you are not the best person for 
the child to turn to. Another caregiver, a nurse 
" or a^ood book' might' do*ther job better..' 

Get to know the child.. The better you know her the 
nore easily you can spot moments of fear or wrry. 
Finally, krbw that fears are a normal part of 
living for all children. Children cannot go through 
, life completely without fears. Your job is to help 
them grow without being burdened by their fears so 
•^hey can become happy, healthy young adults. 
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BUILDING SKILLS IN 
SUPPORTING SCECOL-AGERS 1 
SENSE OF WELL-BEING • 



Some Often Asked Questions 

And 

Situations To Explore 



HOW CAN YOU HELP SCHOOL-AGERS ACCEPT 
AND UNDERSTAND THEIR FEELINGS? 



► 



School-age children have fears and feelings of frustration, anger and sad-' 
ness. They want very much to have a whole family, a group of friends and 
special adults who accept thenu They need to have someone who will listen 
to them. They need others who will explain things to" them and help them 
work through their problems. Understanding and accepting are the key 
words. Their world has now expanded to include bene, center and school. 
They need help in dealing with each of these places. When they have prob- 
lems in school they seem to have problems at heme and in the center. One 
problem new follows them wherever they go. You cannot make things right 
all the time. ButVou can offer a listening ear, a warm smile and an 
encouraging pat on the back or joyful hug that will help them handle their 
problems. ^ 1 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO IF , . . 



Rebecca comes to/ the center everyday before school. Lately just before it 
is tame to go to school, she says she doesn't feel well. When she is 
aUowed to stay at the center or go hone she seems fine for the rest of the 
day. You are concerned that there is something wrong. What could you do? 

A. Tell Rebecca's parents that she has a problem 
and .they should talk with her teacher in order 
to find out what's wrong. ' 

B - Sa Y' "Rebecca, if you don't go to scfcwol you'll 
fail. I krfov you are all right. I don't lite 
it when you pretend to be sick. " 

C. Talk witfr Rebecpa and see if you can find out 
< " w hat Is bothering, her. Encourage her parents 
to talk with her also. Shar^ what all of you 
knew and see / if you can help Rebecca. 



Answers On Bottom 
Of Next Page 
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Clinton tells you that nobody likes him and that he has no one to play^with. 
You have noticed that he is left out of activities and is the last one 
chosen in a game. Hew can you help hint? 

A. Try to find out what Clinton does well and what 
things - interest him. Encourage him in these 
activities. Have him help another child who 
would like seme help. 



B. Choose Clinton to be your main helper at the 
center. Let the other children know what a good 
helper Clinton is and say you wish they would 
all be as helpful, 

C, Tell Clinton that in order to be popular, he 
must go over to where the children are playing 
and- join in. Explain that when he can play 
games better he will be chosen rore often. 



Answers From Choice A ia not the beat reaponae becauae you p aa 
. Previous Page the caregiver, might be able to learn what 9 a bother- 

I ing her more eaaily than the teacher. The teacher 

S may not know that there ia a problem. If you and 

Rebecca 'a parerita find the problem, then you can 
help her deal with it. 



Choice B will only make mattera worae. It will 
acave Rebecca rather tpanTielp her. 

Choice C ia a good idea. You a how that you care and 
underatand. It may be aome thing that can be taken 
care of without involving the achool. If not, then 
- a talk with the teacher could be helpful. The key 
ia to not blame anyone. Find dut what the problem 
ia ao you can help Rebecca. 
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Patty has been acting withdrawn and unhappy lately. She cries easily .and 
seems overly sensitive. You are told by another staff member that Patty 1 s 
parents are divorcing. You would like to talk to Patty. 1 s parents about 
this. How could you handle this , situation? 

A. Ask Patty if she knows why her parents are 
divorcing. Tell her that you will help by 
having a talk with her parents. ' 

B. Talk with the parents about Patty Is change ^ 
in behavior. Ask if they have noticed anything 
at home. Tell them Patty has" not menticfied the 
divorce. . 

C. Talk with Patty 1 s par^ts^nd tell them that 
Patty seems very unhappy about the divorce. 
Tell them to be very understanding and loving 

^ with Patty so she will not be permanently 

affected. 



Answers From Choice A is the best. You are helping Clinton 
Previous Page develop his abilities and interests. He is encour- 
aged to help another child who may need some help, 
too. Gradually Clinton will grow in self-confidence. 
* Other children will begin to notice him, too, and 
this will help Clinton to be better accepted 'by 
them. 



Choice B is not wise. You are making Clinton your 
favorite child. The other children will resent it. 
It will make matters worse, not better. The chil- 
dren will refuse to play with Clinton to get back 
at you. 

Choice C is not at all helpful. You ark pushing 
C Vinton into situations where he will probably be 
rejected. You are also telling him that he does 
not play well enough to be accepted. That will do 
nothing for his self-confidence. 
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Eddie has a pet guinea pig that he loves very much and talks about all the 
. time. One morning he ooraes in very upset. His mother tells you his guinea 

m pigs was dead in the cage when Eddie woke up. How can .you help Eddie? 

A, Tell Eddie you know he feels very sad about his 
pet's death. Say that death is just like going 
to sleep and never waking up. Reassure Eddie 
that his guinea pig is not in pain. 

_ B. Tell Eddie not to feel too bad because his 

W parents, probably will buy him a new guinea pig 

very soon, den everything will be fine. , 

C. Tell Eddie you are Very sorry about, his pet. 
Let him know you understand how he feels. Ask 
him if he would> Tike to talk to you or the other 
^ children about his guinea pig. 



Answers Fran Choice A is a fy&or choice. Patty's problem will 
Previous Page not be helped when you ask her why her parents are 
divorcing. She is hurting ins*ide and needs your 
understanding j not your questions. 

\ Choice B is tJTe best way to proceed, ^ou are not 

/ putting Patty's parents on the spot. You are telling 

them about Patty f s behavior and expressing a con- 
cern. Her parents probably will tell you about the 
divorce and together you can work out a way to help 
Patty. 

Choice C is not the best response. You are making 
Patty's parents feel guilty. You are putting all the 
responsibility for Patty's behavior on the parents. 
This will not help either Patty or her parents. 




Answers Fran Choice A is unacceptable. Telling Eddie that dying 
Previous Page is like going to sleep could scare him. He could 

think that when he goes to sleep he might never wake 
up. , 

Choice B is not any better. You are denying Eddie 1 s 
right to feel' sad. He is' not ready to think about 
replacing his pet yet. You need to help him deal 
^ with his feelings. 

Choice C is by far the best of the three solutions. 
* You are letting Eddie know you understand his sad- 
ness and are willing to talk with him about it. 
Having him share his feelings with you and the other 
children may help relieve his pain. ^ 
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WHAT CRN YOU DO TO HELP SCHOOL-AGE 
f CHILDREN TNXE GOOD CARE OF THEMSELVES? 



3chool-age children need to learn good health habits iuch as dressing prop- 
erly for the weather, cleanliness and the importance of enough sleep and 
good food. You pan help them learn these things by having discussions and 
learning- activities". These activities could include health checklists for 
them to fill out and weather charts to keep track of the tenperature out- 
side. Discuss safety when playing, walking to school and bike riding. Be 
^ alert for signs of illness. W^tch for listlessness,. crying or unusual 
displays of bad tenper. This a^e group tends to push itself too hard. So 
plan sate quiet activities during the day. ' Be aware of oauioi problems So 
you can stop them before they get started. 



WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO IF . . . 



When the children go outside on cold days parents usually insist they wear 
coats. Louis always starts out with his coat on at the center. But often 
after being out for a while, you notice he has taken his coat off. What 
would you do? 

A. Tell Louis that if he takes his coat off he 
may get chilled. Then talk to his parents. If 
they want him to wear a coat, then tell Louis- 
he either wears his coat or else plays inside. 

B. ; Allow Louis to remove his coat because he may 
/ be overheated. If he is too warm he doesn't 

need his coat. When he gets cold, he will put 
it back on. ( 

C. Tell Louis you are going* to talk to his parents 
about not wearing his coat. Remind him that 

* they bought him his nice warm coat so he woj^Ld 

be warm. 



► 



Answers On Bottom - 
Of NexVPaoe 
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Lance comes in from school everyday with muddy shoes. You knew he has been 
jurrping in mud puddles. While this is fun for Lance, it is hard on shoes 
and socks. How do you handle this situation? 

A, Make Lance wear his muddy, wet shoes and socks 
;until they are dry. This will be so uncomfort- 
able that he will stop jurrping in mud puddles. 




Explain that water and mud ruin shoes. Let 
know each time he gets wet and muddy he will 
have to take his shoes and socks off and sit/in 
a chair until they dry. Suggest he wear boots. 

C. Haug Lance take his shoes and socks off when he 
gets back to the center, but don't punish him. 
Junping in puddles is perfectly norml so don't 
make a big deal about it. Boys will be boys. 



Answers From Choice A is the best response. You are explaining 
Previous Page what could happen if Louis takes his coat off. You 
are letting him know what will happen if he takes 
his coat off again. AlsOj you are respecting 
parents' wish^p as well. 

choice B is not so wise. By the time Louis realizes 
^ that he is cold, he probably will be quite chilled. 

Choice C is a poor solution." You are not giving 
Louis the responsibility for keeping his coat on. 
Atso, you have not honored the parents 9 wishes. 
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Maria has been caning to the center after school for about six days very, 
very tired. She sits at .the tableland puts .her head down. Several days she 
has fallen asleep. You are most concerned. What do you do? 



A. Encourage Maria to go to bed earlier at night. 
Then she will not fall asleep at the center, 

B Leave Maria alone because she probably is not 
feeling too well. She will get over her sleepi- 
ness when she feels better. 

C. You should talk with Maria's parents and ask 
them if they have noticed her tiredness. 



Answers From Choice A is unwise. Lance will have cold feet 

Previous Page wearing wet, muddy shoes and socks until they are 
previous rage ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ flenter _ 

Choice B is a good choice. You are making Lance 
responsible for his actions. No muddy shoes - he 
gets to play. Ituddy shoes - he has to sit and wait 
for them to dry. 

Choice- C will not help. Lance needs to learn to 
take care of his clothes and his health. While no 
one denies mud puddles can be fun, they must be 
avoided unless the child has high boots. 

n 
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Jennifer, who is six, comes to school each morning with uncombed hair and 
dirty face and hands. You do not want her to go to school that way but you 
don^t want to embarrass her by reminding her each day. What can you do? 

A. It is iirport^nt for Jennifer to learn cleanli- 
?. ness so you should talk to her about washing 

and combing her, hair every morning before 
coming to the center % 



B. Tell Jennifer 1 s parents that they must bring 
Jennifer to the center cleapi in the morning. 
Say that if she cxxnes unwashed with Mfc hair 
not combed again, you will not be ab^T to allow 
her into 'the center. * 

C. Each morning have the school -agers wash them- 
selves and comb their hair before going to 
school. ' 'If possible, they should also brush 
their teeth. Give them help if needed. This 
will help Jennifer. 



Answers From Choice A is not .the best response because you 
Previous Page should talk to Maria's parents about what you have 
noticed. 



Choice B is nof good, either. This tiredness has 
gone on tod long. You should not ignore it. 

Choice C is best. Maria's parents should know 
about her behavior after school. She probably ; 
should see a doctor if lack of sleep is not the ^ 
problem. 
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Answers Fran 
Previous Page 



/ 



Choice A is not going ^to work. Jennifer, may be 
-rushed by^ her parents- in the motming. She may need 
help which they don't have time to -give. 

-Choice B is rather hard. You will probably make her 
parents angry. Also, it is not up to you to keep a 
child from the center 1 

Choide C i& theses t solution. You are not embgr- 
T&sstng Jennifer, and you are helping the othei^^ 
children, too. /This is a good poutine td ^establish 
at the Q&itep. 



\ 
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flOW CRN YOU MAKE IT EASE* 
FOR SO»>W^TO BEHAVE 
jjj ACCEPTABLE WAYS? 



HAVE REASONABLE EXPECTATIONS SO THEY 
CAN FEEL WORTHY 



Don't Expect 
Children To Be ' 
K Perfect 



Recognize That 
Growing Up 
Isn k t Ea?y 



\ 



Try To Be Fair 
And Reasonable 



Expect Behavic 
To Change As 
They Grow 



Be Sgre That 
What You 

Is Possible 



f Unacceptable behavior is a normal part of growing 
'up. Boys and .girls have always behaved in ways 

. troublesome to adults. And adults have continued 
to do their best to deal with the behavior, what- 
ever it may be. Some times you will make a mistake. 

^But then wtfo doesn' 1? Whether or not ^#ou make an 
error in -handling a child-is not the/rcost important 
thing. What is important is the fafct that mistakes 
won't spell disaster as long as ypu offer a child ' 
your warmth,, support and understanding . 

Being a child 'growing \sp in these times is not 
easy. It's probably fair to say that most adults 
would not want to have to go through it ail over 
again. How you choose define a child's behavior 
depends to a- large extent on who you are and your 
personal outlook on life. What may seem like a 
difficult behavior to one caregiver may not be to 
another. 



Make 




While an unacceptable behavior cannot be done -away 
with it can be .reduced by how adults' respond. Take 
the child's point of view into consideration, 
sure that the limits you set are reasonable. 
Handle and evaluate the child's behavior in a < 
positive frame of mind. Try to help the child 
create his own inner controls - a conscience, 
do any of these things you must know' why a child 
behaves as he does. v * 



lb 



AS a child struggles to learn the ways of .the adult 
world, she is bound to make some mistakes <pf her 
dm. As she becomes more and more secure or sure 
of herself site is.afcle to give up her selfish, 
demanding ways in 1 exchange for* more responsible 
beha^or. 

As a child grows, older h;Ls behavior takes on a new 
form. His curiosity sparks an urge to explore the 
unknown territory you have told him w^s out of 
bounds. "You are old enough to know better. " How 
often do you c^tch yourself saying that one? Well, ' 
perhaps the -child is not old / erough to know better.' 
If the child is not behaving himself maybe he is 
not ready to handle a situation. Such readiness 
will vary wi&ely from child to child. 



\ 



JSry lo Understand 
^Children's 
Fftstrations 



Be Patient 
While They Learn 



Take A Look - 
Kt Your Own 
Behavior, .Too 

\ 



Learn To Pe cognize 
More Serious Behavior 
Problems 



Be Careful Mien 
Physical Restraint 
Is Called For 



WORK TO UNDERSTAND WHAT BEHAVIORS MEAN 



a child is angry she will take her frustra- 



Try to be understanding of the child's frustration. 
Think about a similar situation in which you might; 
have felt the same way. You might have behaved in 
the same way. Remember, * children are not the only 
ones who feel angry and take their frustrations put 
en others. Adults are r capable of such behavior, 
too. Hcwever, do not react to hex 3 .unacceptable 
behavior with some of your own. 

Not obeying also is a sign of growing independence 
in a child. At practically every' age he will find 
himself in a situation in which he will feel he' 
must assert himself. Learning to direct his own 
actions into socially acceptable behavior is a 
long, slow process. The child always is torn 
between deciding whether to please hirteelf or 
others. It is not easy. But if you are patient 
and work with him, he will gradually learn tjjat 
pleasing himself and others ^can be done. 

If many of the children you care for shew the same 
kinds of unacceptable behavior it may mean you need 
to look at hew your behavior is affecting them. If 
you notice the room is full of youngs tersjyel ling 
at one another, perhaps you do a lot of yelling 
when you are around them. Remember, they pay more 
attention to what you do than what you say: Another 
problem '-may be that you are expecting them to 
behave in a manner in which they are not able to at 
their age. There is. a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship between your "behavior and that of the children. 

Most objectionable behavior in ^children is quite 
minor. However, there are danger signals that you, 
should look for to decide if a child's behavior is 
becoming a seritous matter. A fchi^d who disobeys 
all the time may have a prbbiem. When a child doei 
something deliberately without regard for another's 
feelings, she needs help. * If )her behavior ftolds 
back Jier emotional growth and development there is 
cause for concern. Certainly when her Ijehavior 
poses a threat to her well-being or the • safety of 
others, action must be taken immediately. , 

* 

If a situation appears to be* serious enough to 
require physical restraint, you will want to be 
careful hot to injure the child or yourself. - When 
a child is determined to. hurt someone he may try to 
frit, bite,' scratch or kick. If you pick him up off 
the floor, be sure you hold both arms and legs. If 
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you are sinply going, to hold him to keep him from 
doing something, try to, get both arms, hold them 
firmly and away from your body. If necessary ) ask 
for help from another caregiver. It is important t 
to get the qhild restrained enough sp that he can 
begin to gain control of his emotions- before he 
hurts himself or someone else. When a behavior in 
a child becomes a, serious problem, notify the 
director. 



Remember That Bad 
Behavior Does Not 
Make A Bad .Child 



Observe Children's 
Behavior With^ An 
Open Mind 



The child who does nott^ehave is not a bad child. 
She is only unhappy, discouraged and misguided. 
She is looking for the right answers or the right - 
way to behave so you will accept her. Her behavior 
is her atteirpt to irjeet tbeademands and pressures 
put on her by others. Any disturbing behavior in a 
child has purpose as far as the child is concerned. 
She wants to gain attention or show her power to 
affect others. Perhaps she feels the need to 
strike back or get even. She may want to make 
others feel as *ort%ess as she feels herself. 

Whatever .the reasons for a child's behavior you 
sbould\learn to observe carefully with an open 
jnind. Watchfdt the youngster who constantly 
demands attention, who is not liked by other children 
or who blames others for his troubles. Keep your 
eye on the bully, a child who cheats, steai§ or 
lies or the one wfio hate? school. Basically, watch 
for any child who shows frequent signs of not being 
happy with himself. 



Consider How 
ChilfLren Are 
-Affected By 
* Adults 



Look Closely At 
Your CWn Reactions 



It always helps to look at adult behavior and how 
it can le&d a child to "behave improperly. Try to 
recall seme, of the things discussed earlier about - 
helping children gain a positive self-image. Per- 
haps, then, you can see how adults who are inpatient, 
critical and inconsistent might cause a child to 
disobey. Adults* whri nevep give the child a chance 
to express her independence are adding to her 
frustration. Over-disciplining or being too easy v 
confuses the child. Adults who # do not live up to 
the very things they expect of a child probably are 
the most frustrating of all. 

Caregivers can help* most by expressing their concerns 
with loVe and by showing respect for the child's 
point of view. . Ask yourself sane of these questions: 
Am I only trying to make things easy for myself? 
'Ha^e I given the child a chance to freely express 
himself? Do I expect the child to be perfect? Am 
I able to accept each child for himselS without 
comparing him to others? Do I allow my own prob- ' ■ 
blems to get in the wa^ ,o£r heJj2i,ng the child? Have 
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I already given up on him? Have I taken time to 
show him a better way to behaVe? Do I praise him 
when he^tcies to irrprove himself? The answers tb 
thes4 questions may lead to the reason for the 
child's disturbing behavior. 



PREVENT DISCIPLINE SITUATIONS WHEN POSSIBLE 



Be Aware Of The 
Most Difficult 
Behaviors To 
Handle 



Whenever caregivers are asked to list behaviors in 
children that are most difficult to handle there - 
are a few *Mch always stand out. Among them are 
children who steal , lie or cheat > Those who do not 
follow rules, who dawdle or who swear are bother- 
some too*. The bully, the* show^-off or the clinging 
vine also are difficult to handle. 



Talk About 
Unacceptable 
Behaviors 
With A Grbup 

^ r 



^ Let Them Know 
Ycq Disapprove 
Of The Behavior 



Give Them A 
Chance Tb Answer 
For Themselves - 



By the time a child gets to school he knows the 
difference between your things and his. He knows 
that stealing is stealing. In order to help a 
child who steals you must develop some feelings bf 
guilt and hervousness in the child whenever he 
thinks about his behavior. Before, working with a 
specific ohild, however, it works well to spend 
some grbup time talking about the property rights 
of othe/s. Ask the children to tell how they would 
feel if something of theirs was stolen. Perhaps 
this would be a good time to use scene role-playing 
situations. Any stfch discussions should^ not focus 
on any one child's behavior. That would be over- 
doing, it. Besides, stealing occurs^ too often in 
young school -age children to use any one chi^d as 
an ekanple. | • 

4 

However, if *the problem continues with a particular 
_child, .then/& more private approach is needed. The 
'action you /take at the beginning is very iirportant. 
First of all, let the child know you disapprove of 
the behavior but not her 4 If you respond by point- 
ing an* accusing finger and warn of becoming a 
criminal, the child will likely keep right on 
stealing. , Children of this age teiid to believe in^ 
labels or predictions. Take heart in the fact that 
most children at some* time or another steal some- 
thing, frgm scmeone or someplace. Yet most grow up 
to be honest adults. 0 

Ll \ ' '**\ 

When you ask a child why he took someOrtngT he will 
usually say, "I don't know." Most often he doesn't 
have any Idea. His answer is an honest one. At 
least it^.is an admission of guilt: on his part. He 
is telling y$u openly that he was the one. He is 
not offering any excuse. And *te does expect you to 
^something* about it. * ♦ 1 
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handle Theft By 
Having The Child , 
Return The Object 




Talk Calmly About 
The Reasons 
For Stealing 



Discuss Cheating 
Without Taking 
Sides 



Bring Up The 
Subject Of 
Cheating With 
A Group 



At the time a theft is disoovered^ven if you saw 
who did it, it is best to pretencf you do not know, 
let the child have a chance to work the problem out 
for himself first. If you discuss stealing with 
the entire group as * described earlier, the child 
frequently will find a way to return the item so 
that he can save face. If you discover a child 
with the stolen object;, then you must act right 
away. The best way to handle the situation is to 
.have the child return it a thereby admitting he "is 
the one who stole it. "This is extrenely hard for 
most children to do. But it has proven over the 
years to be the single, most effective method. 

A caregi\^r who is excited, shocked. or angry with 
the child is in no position to offer any help. You 
cannot be her friend or begin to understand he^t 
problem. Children steal for a variety of reasdns. 
And if you want to help any child you must find out 
why; Perhaps she was teased or had been dared to 
do it. Could she be mad at the owner? Maybefshe 
was hungry. >She may come from a hone where sh^ has 
very few personal possessions. The terrptaWon 
take what did not belong to her was just tpi^yih. 
She could have. seen soneope else - possibly an 
adult - steal and not get caught. If you calmly 
talk yyth (not zt or zo) the child, together you - 
\ may discover . the m reason behind her behavior. In 
any event, continue to give her your support and* 
understanding* Things probably will turn out fine. 

Generally, whatever can be said about stealing and 
how to handle it 'cab be said about cheating. The 
child must first develop some- feelings of guilt and 
anxiety when she thinks about her behavior. Group 
discussions on how children feel about cheaters is 
helpful. It might be one child's word against 
another's." Whatever you do, do. not take sides. 
Again remain objective and calm. % 

If the child is^Caught in the act of cheating by 
his playmates, that will do^ more to cure future 
cheating than anything else". Should you happen to 
he^the only one who sees a child cheating, such as 
while playing cards in a group, try this. While 
the game is still going on, bring up the subject of 
cheating; Ask the players if any of them ever has 
cheated. Have them describe how it feels to be a > 
cheater. If they all deny ever having cheated, you 
can describe your feedings opce when you cheated. 
While this 'approach probably will not get a Con- 
fession from the cheater, he will likely know you 
are aware he has been cheating.* • 
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Don't Overreact 
To Lying Or 
Swearing 



Think Vhat You 
Should Not Do 
Before You Act 



Try Some New 
Ways lb 
Handle Lying 



Convince Children 
That The Truth 
Is Best 



Lyi^g is another difficult behavior to handle, 'It 
usually occurs because a youngster wants to express 
9cme kind of superiority or power- Swearing results 
for iruch the sane reason. When a child lies or 
swears, he feels big or smart- This is nost true 
if his behavior causes , a big fuss or shocks others. 
The best way to handle it is to act as .though it ia • 
no big thing. If you take the fqn awa? the child 
often loses interest- He will realize such antics 
will get him nowhere- * Sometimes an understa n di n g, 
smile from you will make him feel his lying or 
swearing was kind of dunb. This is not to say that 
you ignore the swearing or lying. You can still 
show your disapproval or disappointment without 
overreacting. 

Once in a while a child's lying can make you feel 
awkward to the point where you aren't sure what to 
do. If this happens, then stop and think before 
you do or say anything- % Consider the things you " 
Qhould not do- Sometimes this is easier than 
trying to figure out what should be done. If you 
then proceed by not doing the things you know vould 
be wrong, you will probably handle the situation 
quite well- You might even 1 find yourself doing 
what the child least expects. An element of sur- 
prise comes in handy at times. 

A school-age child might show off with a lie- You 
can let her know it is all right with you if it 
makes her feel important. Such a reaction has a 
' stronger effect than allowing her to see the shocked 
look on your face or hear the disbelief in your 
voice. If she does not respond favorably to such 
an approach/ .try another. Make up a game in which 
everybody is free to say anything, whether it is 
true or; not. After a while the child will not knew 
who to believe or what to believe. Perhaps a 
version of "The Child Who Cried Wolf" might vork. 
No one believes anything she says anymore. 

However, it is a different matter when a child is 
untruthful to escape punishment, embarrassment or 
disapproval. You would be, ,too, if you were that 
frightened of somebody. The school-age child might 
resort to lies to brag or prove his importance. 
You should develop his confidence by showing him 
that the truth, not lies, is appreciated and approved 
by others. You cannot prevent behaviors such as 
lying or swearing uatH you can convince the. child 
that telling the truth and using nice)* language afce 
more /acceptable . 
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Expect Bullies 
To Lack 
Self-Confidence 



'At one time or another everyone has known a bully. 
The child v£io bullies other children usually is a 
youngster who seeks attention or feels she is not 
as good as the next person. She may feel she is 
not liked''' and this' is how she has decided to strike 
back. A poor self-concept and larck of confidence 
are the sources bf her behavior. Sometimes a child 
with a handi6ap or any child that feels different 
or rejected will become a bully. Once again you 
need to find the cause. 



Give Bullies 
Positive Attention 



Discuss Rules 
With The Group 



Explain The Reasons 
For Most Rules 



Change The Routine 
If RulQ-Breaking 
Is* Ccrrmon 



y 



You must not argue with the bully or try to coax 
him into behaving otherwise. He may not trust you 
or what you have to say. Instead,/ give more of 
.your time to the bully. Get him involved in 
situations where he can receive more positive 
attention from you and the other children. When 
you make every effort to help a child bolster his 
self- image the undesirable behavior may simply fade 
,away with tims. At least give it your best try. 

Youngsters who repeatedly do not follow the rules 
may want attention. Or they simply may not know 
•what rules $xe in effect.. Here, too, spending 
group time discussing the need for rules and what 
would happen without them may be helpful. Take 
advantage of the fact that school-age children are 
very rule oriented. Rules are very important to 
them. A group discussion will get them to see that 
rules are for everyone without singling out only 
the rule breakers. It also will give the children 
a sense of control over the rules that run their - 
lives. The democratic approach is always worth a 
try. Whenever possible tlte rules children must 
abide by should be their rules, ones they under- 
stand, accept and believe to befair. ^ 

There are times as in an emergency when a 
must follow. the rules without being told whyf But 
most of the time the child deserves and Jarfs a right 
to an explanation from you. When you tell a child 
why she cannot or should not do something, you are 
telling her you believe she is old enough to under- 
" stand your reasons. - The child feels like you are 
relating to her on an adult level. This makes it 
easier for her to accept the rules. 

At other times breaking the rules can be a sign of 
readiness. The child who is disrupting a group 
game may be ready to 'lead the game himself. 
. Perhaps h£ is bored with the pld routine and needs 
more a challenge. So let him try to lead. You 
can sS: back and enjoy his efforts. Help a bored 
youngster find sane thing constructive to do with 
his time. 
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Be Sure Children 
'Understand The Rules 




Be Patient With 
Slowpokes 



. Encourage 
Independence In 
The l, riinging-Vine" 



Resist Giving In 
And Let Them Learn 
To Solve Problems 



If you should have a private talk with a child 
about not following rules, do so gently yet firmly. 
She must know you are serious. Go over the rules 
slowly and carefully. Let the child express her 
views so you are sure you understand one another. 
The more boisterous child may need to leave the 
group for a while. She may need a few moments to 
sit and think about -her behavior. She may be able 
to see for herself how much more fun others are 
having without her. If the youngster is the qjjiet 
or withdrawn type, she should be encouraged to talk 
about her behavior. Taking her away from the group 
to be by herself could encourage her to continue to 
break the rules so she can avoid the group alto- 
gether. 

, Children who dawdle - the slowpokes, the all day 
bathroom-sitters or breakfast-eaters - are bother- 
some to adults. The dawdler may resort to such 

/behavior because it gives him the pcwer to control. 
'If his intent is to make you angry, you must not 
let the child see your irritation. You might 
distract .his attention. Do not nag. When he fails 
to annoy you his reason for davdling goes away. 
The fun is gone. A child might mo^e^lowly because 
he is afraid of going someplace or doing something 
in particular. Maybe he just is not interested. 
In -any casp talking with him may lessen his fears 
or increase his interest,. Whatever his reasons you 
might try to reduce his anger, fear or disinterest. 
He may need help in dealing with the situation as a 
whole. Help him see that his time-wasting is not 
going to solve anything. On occasion you may 
simply need to let things be. Sane times doing and 
saying nothing can be the best policy. 

Scire caregivers sa£ that the overly dependent 
child - the clinging-vine - is one of the most 
difficult behaviors to 'handle. Such a child is 
different fron the one who *£ eels dependent on you 
now and thenC- All childrein have that need. The. 
clinging- viiye is the one who hangs on for dear 
t life. You must, at some point, get the child to 
% break, that tie. That can be hard. At times you 
, may feel mean 'and question your own behavior. 

When the chiJ,d is no longer a stranger to the 
center, then '^er .dependency on you gradually .should 
be broken. If you watch the child closely you will 
see that her dependency is greater when she* is 
faced with a problem. Less "giving* in ,f to her in 
such instances is best. She must learn to rely on 
herself so she can overcome her feelings of help- 
\ les^aess. Admittedly this is tricky business. 
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Show That You 
Care In Many 
Ways 




Finding the right time to givd or take away your 
support can be tough. It has jpeen r^fcecLby care- 
givers that the clinging-vinferstops Ming dependent 
when she finds herself in different surroundings 
with different caregivers. Oddly enough she seems 
to senfe that no one is going to hold her hand. So 
she behaves more independently. That, in itself, 
should tell you she has the ability to be less 
dependent with the right kind of encouragement. 

By now you *probabl^are thinking, "Well, fine, I 
believe in showing aSMld love and refepect, but 
that's a lot easier salcl* than done. Kow can I stow 
a child I care?" You can show your concern by 
being unafraid to firmly discipline a child when he 
needs it. You show respect for the child when you 
give him the right to choose, the right to privacy 
and the right to speak without fear of shams or 
embarrassment. You show love when you care for him 
without expecting anything in return. You show 
confidence in his abilities when you give him 
something to believe in, especially when that 
sqnething is himself. 
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Sate Often Asked Questions 
Situations To Explore 



HCW CAN YOU ENCOURAGE 
ACCEPTABLE BEHAVIOR?. 



This is no easy matter. Often it seems you have to be counselor, policeman 
and judge all at once. Know what you expect of the children and what your * 
goals are for them. If you want them to respect you, then you must respect 
them. If you want* them to be truthful, then you must be truth ful**ftith 
them. * Let them knew what the limits are and what will happen if they do 
not follow the rules. Encourage group discussions about stealing, lying or 
swearing. Don 1 1 lecture . Sirrply explore with them how they feel „ about 
such behavior. Have them suggest why some people behave in ways that are 
unacceptable. And do not enphasize their bad behavior. Talk about the 
good* feelings they have when their behavior is enjoyed by others. * Let them 
knew that you do not expect perfection'. They need to know that everyone 
makes mistakes. Suggest that they can learn from their mistakes and the 
mistakes of others. That way they do not make the same ones over and oyer 
again. 'Most of all, be sure they understand that you are concerned about 
'them no matter hew they behave.' 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO IF . . . 



Russell, who is ten and very large for his age, always threatens the other 
children to get his own way. The children are afraid of him. Parents have 
begun to conplain. What can you do? ^ 

A. Contact his parents. Explain his behavior and 
ask them to talk to Russell. Let them know 
that unless his behavior changes for the better 
he will npt be allowed in the center* 

B. Have a talk with Russell. Find ways to allosr^ 
him to be the center of attention without 
bullying others % Praise his good behavior as 
often as possible. 

C. " Tell Russell to stop scaring the other children. 
f If he does not, then warn him that Jeff, an 11 

year old who is bigger, will shew Russel], what 
it's like .to be bullied. 



0 

Answers On Bottom 
Of Next Page 

. / 



Belinda is eight* years old. At the center she often refuses to do what you 
ask her to do sayingf, "I cbn't have to," "You can 1 1 make me/ 1 ojr ^ don't 
have to do that at hone," What could you say to Belinda when she acts this 



way? 

y A. "Belinda, you might not have to follbw .rules at 

home, but it is different here at the center. 
V You do what you are told with no questions 

asked." 



/ 



B. "Belinda, you will no longer be welcome here 
unless "you can follow our rules. I am going to 
have to have a talk with your parents." 

C. "Belinda, if you don't want to follow the 
rules, then you cannot join in any of the 
activities hex:e. Unless you have any questions, 
those are your choices. " 



Answers From Choice A is not the best choice. You have not tried 
Previous Page W solve the problem yourself by talking with 

Russell. ThW director is the only person who can 
" t keep Russell from coming to* the center. You have no 

right telVChg pareftis^their child no longer is 
.weVcome at the center. 



Choice B is -the best solution. You are working with 
Russell and trying to help him gain attention for 
the good things he does. Bullies usually do not 
have much self-confidence . AlsOj be aware that 
Russell may be feeling too big to be at the center. 

Choice C certainly is not the iSay to handle this 
situation. You are not solving dny^pxoblems and if 
you carry out your threat, ybu will h/ve created^, 
^hole new set of problems. — 
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It seems that everyone is always waiting for Ellen. You know she is a 
bright child but her slowpoke habits are frustrating for others as she often 
holds things up. Seme of the children get particularly ipset when Ellen's 
slowness prevents than fran doing something. How can you help? 



A. Announce to the whole group at the beginning 
of an activity that there will be only a 
certain amount of time available. v When that 
time is up, everyone will have to clean \jp - 
no exceptions. 

B. Tell Ellen that if she doesn't move faster you 
will have to send her to the toddler room with 
the little children. Explain that slowpokes 
keep the others waiting too long. Give her one 
chance - then do what you said you, would. 

C. Tell Ellen if she doesn't move faster she will 
miss a 'lot of fun. Also, let her know that 
unless she can stop being such a slowpoke, you 
will 'have to discuss the matter with her parents, 



Answers From Choice A is not a good idea. You are criticizing 
Previous Page Belinda and far parents for not following rules at 
home. Also; no one should have to obey all the 
rules without .being able to ask questions. 



Choice B is not very likely. Belinda probably 
knows that- you can't keep her out of the center. 
You are encouraging an argument. Threatening to 
tell her parents will not result in trust and 
respect, . either. 

Choice C is better. YoUare not letting her get by_ 
without following rules. Also, you have given her 
a choice* and the chance to ask questions should she 
not understand. 



) 

) 

\ 
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Iris seems very unsure of herself. She wants to stay with you or one of 
the other caregivers instead of playing witji the other children. You are 
concerned that she is too attached to adults. Shh is not developing any 
social skills ,with children her age. How can you help Iris? 

A. Tell Iris that today you do not want her to 
stay with you. Say .that she must play with the 
other d|iildreryand not bother you or the other 
caregivers . 

B. Talk with Iris 1 mother. Tell her that you are 
worried that Iris will be very unpopular with 
others her age if she doesn't change. 

C. Get Iris involved in an activity.' Stay there 
for a while. Then let her know you have some- 
thing to do for a minute but you will be back. 



Answers Froip Choice A is definitely the best response. You are 
Previous Page-- making a good ; rule for the entire groUp. If Ellen 
* is not able to finish something she enjoy Sj she 

will learn that being slow is not much fun. This, 
solution also is good because it does not single 
Ellen out as being the only one ufho must follow the 
rule'. 

Choice B is poor. You are not helping Etlen learn 
to change her ways. You are only going to embar- 
r ' rass her. The caregiver of the toddlers will not 

be too happy # either^ if you send Ellen to her. 

.Choice C i$ not the way to help* Ellen. A child who 
t dawdles like Ellen is not y a problem child whose 

behavior, will be helped by name calling or label- 
' % ing* Also j threatening to s discus3 the matter with 

"7 her parents is not going to make Ellen J eel you are 

her friend. 
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Robert's behavior has^caused you to seek help. You've tried everything ''you 
knew. When you explain to the director th^t Robert has been hitting children 
throwing food and breaking toys, the* director suggests -you contact the , 
parents. What would you do? * 

/A. When, Robert's father comes to pick up his boy, - j 
N tell him about Robert's behavior. Ask him to 
« * discipline Robert, Tell him you have tried but 

nothing has worked. Ask him- how he punishes 
* Robert at home, 

~~ ^ 4 B, When Robert is brought in the morning tell the" 

parents you would like to talk with . them. - Find 
out when would be a good time. When, you meet- 
with the parents, say youv are qpneerned about 
^ Robert's behavior. Ask if they shave noticed * ' 

* anything at hope, * 

C. Tell your director that you are not able to talk 
with the parents because it would make you 
r nervous. Ask the director to call the parents 

in for a talJc but to leave you out of it. You 
,do not want to become involved r anymore. . 
- -~ \ 



Answers From Choice A is too hard on the ( child. YoQane pushing 
Previous Page Iris away without any preparation. She will feel 
quite frightened and insecure. 

Choice B is not fair. You are putting all the 



responsibility on the mother' without giving her any 
suggestions on how to help Iris. 

Choice C is better. You are gradually helping Iris 
play with or \near other children. Yet you are also 
near to provide support for her. If this approach 
is done in stages Iris gradually will not mind 
being left without constant adult attention. 
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Peter's language has beoctne very bad. He swears and calls others *dirty 
names. He seems to think this makes him a big man. When you ask him if he 
knows wfyat the words mean, he says "No. 11 What wot£Ld you do? Say: 

A. "Peter, since you don't even know the meaning 
of the words I suggest you use word^ you do 
understand. " 

* 

B. "Peter, I am going to tell your parents if you 
continue to swear. You will not be able to 
come to the center if it continues." 

i C. "Peter, each time you swear I am going to wash 
your mouth out with soap. You have been warned, 
so you make up your mind. " 



-#fi§?5©:s Fran Choice A is not good. Jt puts all the emphasis on 
Previous Page punishing Robert. Perhaps Robert is acting this 

way because he has been punished too much. Make an 
effort to find out what is&ffecting Robert f s 
behavior. 

Choice* B is the best solution. You have the direc- 
tor's permission talk to the parents directly. 
, By setting a time which is food for them you are 

showing consideration. By waiting until the meeting 
to give the reason for the conference you and the 
parents yyill be able to calmly discuss the problem 
without interruption. N 

Choice C does not^show tkq parents you are con- 
cerned. The- director woutd have a hard time dis- 
cussing Robert's behavior without mentioning you. • 
It would be fine for you and the director to meet 
with Robert's parents if you feel you want that 
support. But to try to be absent and not get 
> involved anymore *is not responsible adult behavior. 




Seven-year-old Alana has a hakjit of twisting her Hair and sucking her thumb- 
Her parents have asked you to help break this habit. Hew can you help 
Alana? 



A. Whenever you sefe Alana' doing this tell her to 
stop. Have the other children remind 'Alana each 
time she behaves this way- 

B. - Explain to Alana that her hair and thumb have 

germs that could make her .sick- ^ ( 

C. Let Alana know ypu think she is a very attrac- 
/ tive girl except when she is twisting her hair 

and sucking her thumb- Help Alana break the 
habit if this is what she want$, too. 



. i • «- 
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Answers From Choice A is the best response. When Peter cannot 
Previous Page shock you and the group, much of the fun of swear- 
ing goes away* Often when a child admits he doesn't 
know what he f 8"8dying he feels silly. 

Choice S is not going to help. Peter mqy hear > 
swearing at home so -the patients may not take any 
action. Also, it is not up to you, as a caregiver, 
to forbid a y child to use the center. 

Choice C will not do. lou have no right to take 
such strong action against a chiljlin the center* 



j 



Josh often tells tall tales when trying to irrpress* the , other children. s He 
tells them about fantastic trips his family has supposedly taken. He talks 
about his family's swiirming pool and tennis court. Since he lives on the 
installation everyone knows he is not telling thp truth. The children are 
calling him a licLr. How can you help Josh? • 9 
i 

A. Talk to Josh. Let him know the other children, 
know that Jt*£ doesn't -have all those things. • 
T$ll him they will continue, to tease him if he • 

, ' tells stories. Help him to understand he does 

, ' not have to pretend in order to have friends. 

B. Tell Josh you and tfce others know he is making 
' up the stories. • Explain that no one will 

like him if he centimes to tell tales. So he 
had better stop if he wants to get along with 
the other children. 
• # 

C. Talk to Josh's parents about the lying. Let 
thenf know the other children will make Josh 

. very unhappy if he continues to lie. Suggest . 
t they take Josh to a children's social worker 
v N for help. ' 




Answers From ChoiSe A is not the b'est response. ■ It would embar- 
Previous Pa#e J rass Alana to have you and the other children* 

always calling attention to her habit. ' . • 

r 

Choice B will no t % work. < Scaring a chCld seldom 
* helps them to overcome- such habits. Sometimes a 

child this age can get very exaggerated ideas about 
germs and what they can do. 

Choice C is better. You are offering Alana your 
* support and giving her a very good reason why you 

think she should stop her habit. This certainly is 
* much less' embarrassing for her y *too. 

* 

« 
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Answers From Choice A is a good^ idea. You are trying to help 
Previous Page Josh be more confident so he does not feel the need 
to lie. Let him know others will like him better 
when he stops his lying. 

Choice B accuses Josh without offering any help. 
You are demanding he stop lying without building 
his self-confidence. 

Qhoice C is not necessary. You. have not helped 
Josh or his parents learn ways to build his con- 
fidence. If after helping Joqh succeed and find 
friends the lying continuesi then outside help may 
„ ^ be needed. Usually childhood lying can be handled 

easily if you work with the child ^and offer your 
supporif. 

\ 

\ 
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*«AT ABOUT THE'QLDEIR CHILD 
IN SCHOQL-AGE CARE? 



RECOGNIZE THE DIFFERENCES IN THIS AGE GROUP 



Give Older 
School-Agers A 
Chance To Learn 
Real Skills 



Try To Remember 
How It Felt 
At This Age' 



Enjoy The" Security 
And Keen Interests 
"Of The Ten Year Old 



By the time children enter -the fifth grade or turn 
ten years of age ,* they are not too eager to be a 
part of a program that asks then to be here and to 
be there at certain times. They usually want very 
close, flexible relationships with adults. Too 
often this is not possible in the child" care setting. 
In order to hold the , varied interests of the ' old^r 
school-age child, the center must be able to give 
each child many chances to learn and practice 
skill-like activities . Ihi^calls. for really good 
art materials, handyman tools, safe kitchen facili- 
ties and the like. It also requires adults who 
care enough and have*the time to work beside the 
youngster, encouraging and sharing along the way. 
The child needs *a lo.t of different choices. Older 
boys are of particular concern to many caregivers. 
They get bored with the typical kinds of 'center 
activities. When you do have older school-age 
children in u^our center, they will present a real 
challenge for you. ' Their needs are special and so 
caregivers must find waya to meet those needs. 



Before you can begin you must have something to go 
cn. Once again, try to remeirber when you of your * 
childrerr were ten, eleven and twelve years old. If 
you are^a young adult in your late* teens or I early 
twenties, it has not been So long ago. 



The tenth year is one of the easiest of all. The 
child is quite self-confident. His sad or angry,' 
moods do not last?very long. , He has outgrown many 
of his fears and doubts. He is a real club joine£~> 
at this age. fin lo^s to wear- T-shirts, hats or 
buttons that prove he is a member of the club. , 
This is the time .to have a best friend - one very 
special person for sharing secrets, hopes and 
dreams. Yet he is not toe taken with friends df 
the opposite sex. This is an age.when he is easily 
influenced by his best friend or a^TV or movie per- 
sonality. He's big on heroes. He likes his family 
asd is very loyal to it. .He likes to meirorize, 
giv£> facts and^find cities on a map. He likes to * 
do most anything except WORK. This is a very ath- 
letic age. Running,- jumping, sliding, skating and 
bicycling are just a few of the physical taoyements 
he enjoys. He stil^'will cry when angers or frustra- 
tion gets to be too much for him. But /he' does not 
hold grudges. He is very forgiving. Often he 
blames himself when things go bad- he is more 
aware of what is bad than what is good - what is 
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wrong than what is right. He lives in his own 
dream world. He is riot very much aware of or 
concerned about time. He is nucKTTbre relaxed and 
casual th*n at' nine. v At nine he conplained of 
aches and pains and had nervous habits that wouldn't 
quit. At ten oonplaints are rare and the nosepick- 
ing or nailbiting has lessened. His appetite * f 
i^ually is very good. He gets hungrier as 'the day 
gets longer. Ten likes/more foods than he dislikes. 
However, his manners leave something to be desired: 
He will pretend to gag or vcmit something he doesn't 
like. He likesLtb burp loudly to make others 
laugh. Cleanliness is not his favorite topic of - . 
conversation. So expect reminders to oomb his hair 
or wash his hands to meet with some protest. He 
likes clothes but he doesn't want to wear anything 
'that will make him startd Glut in a crowd. Unfortu- 
nately, his liking' for clothes is not carried over 
into caring for them.* H,e is a great one for not 
hanging up his coat. Neatness is not his hobby. 
Generally, though, Ten likes anything and everybody 
around him. 

Eleven has more than a passing interest in clothes. 
If you want to irrpress an eleven year old, don't 
wear a casual shirt with faded blue jeans. c The 
eleven year old can find no fault in the adult who 
dresses in high style. She judges people by how 
they look. She is quick to show her preferences 
even if it hurts others. A child of this age can 
be very rude.' "I don't like your hair. You look 
ugly that way." She is beginning to be independent, 
ignoring what you say and doing daring things. 
Encourage her independence but remember she is a 
.child. She gets along quite -well with her friends. 
If she sees you as a friend, you may be able to 
discuss things with her that She would not discuss 
with a parent or teacher/ There is an increased 
interest in physical games that require strength 
and coordination. She new is interested in carpeting* 
in team and individual sports. Quiet games like 
chess or card games which present a challenge are 
fun, too. When you explain something to her make 
sure you have her full attention. Eleven v ife quick 
to say, "But I never heard you. " Prom her point^of 
view she may be right. This child exaggerates . 
everything. Nothing is just fine. It's either 
terrible or terrific. She feels unique. No one 
has ever felt this way before. A child#jgjis age 
needs your support and understanding . She needs to 
be reassured that She is normal. She needs to talk 
about her concerns with others her age. Eleven 
should not be pushed into, friendships with the 

\ 



opposite sex. Interest in boy-girl activities -will ^ 
core when the child is ready. A real difficulty 
with the eleven year old is knowing how to gradually 
give her responsibility without watching her every 
minute. Sometimes you mijst say no. If she does 
not understand explain as honestly as you can your 
reasons why. She may claim, she still doesn't 
understand. But if you know you are right, then do 
not give in. ^Be fair but' firm. *A11 is not lost. 
If you are someone she respects and trusts, you 
still have a good deal of influence on her. 
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Recognize That The twelve year old is at a turning point. Ke is 

TWel\£e Is A usually quite outgoing and enthusiastic. He has a 
Turning Point delightful sense of humor. He even can laugh at 
fcimself. Just a year earlier he took things too 
seriously to 'be able to do that. He loves to play 
with little children. So once again, if he is 
interested offer him a chance to spend some time 
with little children, especially those under six. 
Such experiences, when offered as a special treat 
or occasion rather than as punishment, encourage 
patience and understanding for t^ie twelve year old. 
At the sane time, the infants, toddlers and pre- 
schoolers benefit, too. Twelve also gets along ^ 
well with adults. Twelve is more critical of his 
parents. He begins spending less time with his 
family at family events, spending more time with , 
friends. He has a few flose friends. Anything ^ 
that makes the child feel different from his friends 
makes him feel inferior. Twelve usually likes or 
dislikes school a great deal. * There is no in- 
between feeling. School is a place for friendships 
not? for studying. If he is^getting along well with 
hi/S frie nds, sc hool probably is great- The twelve 
ye^£>ld is the healthiest^) he has-been his entire 
life. By this age "he has had nearly §11 the child- 
hood diseases. H£ also has more resistance to 
common illnesses like a cold or # the flu. He is / 
becoming more interested in the activities of other 
youngsters and less interested in adult activities. 
He is always hungry. There seems to be no end to 
his appetite. He will even eat a little of a food 
he used to dislike. He usually does not have to be 
told to wash, to comb his hair or take time out- to 
rest. In general he fcakds quite 'an interest in -his 
overall appearance. However/ he still does not 
hang tip his coat^ TWelve is not as likely to get 
into fights. He is learning tcr use v*$rds to let 
.others know he ^is angry. Crying is not as common a 
response as it used to be. He finds; that crying 
does not help most of the time. He is seldom 
jealous and he rarely holds a grudge. Basically, 
the changes in year twelve make life easier. 
-159- 
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Becomp Familiar Things older school-age children like to do are 
With Things Thaby mentioned here and there, as they seem most appro- 
Interest Older • priate to the topic being discussed. However, it 
School-Agers may be felpful to you as a caregiver if sore ideas' 
are briefly presented together at this tire. 
Because ten through twelve year olds are so much 
more capable than younger school-age children } they 
enjoy arts and crafts activities such as making 
' puzzles, dyeing with plants and conplex paper 

folding. Growing plants and caring for animals are 
very meaningful to them. These are things they may 
) not have a chance to do elsewhere. Encourage their 

natural interest in collections. These children, - 
\ liJc e the younger school-agers, enjoy role-playing, 

celebrations and club activities, but on a much 
more advanced level. They appreciate adults who 
will take thesjfr to the library to find books to read 
about hobbies, outer space and problems of society 
such as water or air pollution. These resources 
can lead to map making and scientific experiments. 
Magic and nysteries are fascinating, too. They 
enjoy stories about heroes* families and children 
/ with problems like their own. They love books with 

C middles, jokes and cartoons. 

r 



PROVIDE OPPORTUNTfTES THAT ARE MEANINGFUL 



Find Purposeful Earlier it was suggested that long, involved pro- 
And Useful Things jects and activities which have a real-life purpose 
For Them Tb Do are most appealing - nothing make-believe for these 
children. Older school-agers like to make signs 
for the center, advertising an upcoming event. 
'They like to help prepare the shopping list for the 
kitchen supply room. They enjoy helping other 
caregivers with younger children in the center like 
reading to a group of five year olds. They really 
feel important when they can repair a leaky faucet, 
replace a flat on a bicycle or fix a broken toy. 
They might even bring things frfam home they oould 
fix at the center. Such projects give them a 
chance to use their hands as well as their brains.' 
Their interests broaden and their skills iirfcrove. 
They £eel useful and of value. And when activities 
can do all of that, children grow in self-confidence 
and self-respect. And you, the caregiver, have a 
happy, contented group. 
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Be Aware That 
Your Influence 
Remains Strong 



Just because older school-agers are more independent 
andWapable of doing for themselves, do not believe 
your behavior has little meaning anymore. Quite 
the opposite is t*ue. Since these children have 
greater abilities ;to reason and understand than 
ever before, your pcwer to influence them remains ^ 
_yery strong. Whether you can be a good influence 
on than depends on the exanple you set, the values 
you bold and the camatinent you have to them and t 
their needs. 



Be Aware That They 
Are Sensitive About 
„ Their Bodies 



\ 
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Provide Support 
For Children Who 
• Develop Early 



1 



Recognize "That Sex 
Is A Topic Of 
Interest And 
Encourage Their 
Questions 
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Older school-age children, want to be reassured they 
are normal, especially vrffen their bodies begin to 
show outward changes. Thus a wise caregiver does 
not put a lot of emphasis on the physical aspects 
of growing up. Avoid using expressions such as 
pretty , good-looking or handsome. Interest in the 
opposite sex varies widely. Be sure to give support 
to those youngsters who are not interested in boy- 
girl things. Help them find friends in other • 
children who feel^the same way. Boy-girl together- 
ness develops ver^slowly. Girls often show inter- 
est in boys at this age. Boys most often respond 
by teasing, joking or showing off. 

While most girls do not reach puberty or start to 
menstruate until about twelve or later, early / . 
development in seme often causes self-conscious- 
ness. This makes them different frcm most of their 
friends. Once again you can help by giving them 
your support and understanding. Certainly do not 
ignore this issue thinking it will go away or get 
better. Simply explaining the facts is not enough 
either. These girls most be convinced that the 
changes in their bodie^ are normal. Let them know 
they are just a little ahead of others their age. 
Make them feel special. They belong to £n exclu- 
sive group. This also is a time to encourage 
greater interest in personal groaning and eating 
habits. Boys do not generally reach puberty for 
twek to three more years. However, they are aware 
of tfae changes going on in girls around them. This 
leads to snickering and sly glances. The telling 
or writing of sex-related words and jokes is nor- 
mal, too. 

v 

The children ' s interests in sex are definitely 
changing, too. In the earlier school-age years, 
they were more concerned about- where babies come 
, frcm. New they are more modest about their bodies. 
They ask fewer direct questions and so seem less 
curious about the hqman body in general. Don't let 
this fool you into thinking they are no longer 
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Expect Their To 
' Want Tb Prove 
Themselves 



Let Hiem Know 
That Interest In 
Their Bodies Is 
* Noma! ' 



Judge Their 
Readiness By More 
Than What They Say 



interested; By ten years of age children will 
begin to discuss sex among themselves. You should 
encourage children of this age to discuss 4 their 
questions concerning sex with you and other adults. 
This results in better un|9erstandinq. It also 
encourages children to come to you in the future 
rather than, going to their friends who also h^ve 
questions that need, correct answers. 

Part of what children leanV from the group is* how 
to be a rehl boy or girl. By this* age they have 
picked up all kinds of ideas about how to behave as 
a male or female. As they get more involved with 
the group they want to prove that they are all boy 
or all girl. Boys will try to talk tough and 
fearless, show how strong they are or walk like 
they' think they sholild walk. 'Girls also are caugrit 
up in similar behavior that they vvould see as being 
right for than. < ' 

All children have a jgood deal of interest in touch- 
ing their own bodies and comparing themselves to 
'others. But by this age they have learned to be 
'more careful about what they do and where they do 
it. - While many adults, are upset by such behavior; 
you can help. Let children know their behavior is * 
normal and that it should be oontrolled. That * in 
itself probably will reduce their interests in such 
' activities. The only harm that can be done is when 
, undue attention is called to sex exploration and 
children are made to feel guilty about it. When 
children are kept 'busy with interesting things -to 
do, when they have a chance to make friends and 
when they feel loved 'and secure, they are not so 
interested in sex exploration. 
i ' ' 

You should know that sometimss older school-age 
children will say yes when they really rean 'ko . 
This is most true in situations which 4 are uncom- 
fortable for then. They want to say no but are 
concerned that they will be teased if £hey do. So 
use your good judgment. If^-you sense any child is 
getting in oyer her head, come to her aid. She 
will be very relieve* and can save face if she can 
blame yoti for not being able to -go soreplace or do 
something. * . 



Be Willing -lb 
Listen And 
Be- Patient 



Ten, eleven and twelve <year olds are in a period of 
transition. They definitely need adult guidance. 

tys easy for children of these a^es oo 
Ives. So be patient: Just be there 
they are ready to talk. That may .not 
, but at least th£y know you are v 



It is 
express 
for them 
happen 




Talk With Them About 
. Their Misbehavior 
- ' And Enc&urage 
Self-Discipline 



Remember The 
Inportance 
Of Family 



Accept Them As 
Individuals 
Just Like You 



• willing to listens than. If you have proven to 
be a person they can trust, sooner or later they 
will ronfide in you. . * f .* 

When' disqipliriing a child of this age follow the 
same advige given earlier. • Find ov>t why he did _ M 
what he did. Perhaps he did not know any better. 
.♦That's possible effen at, this^age. Adults ^often 
^mcike mistakes because someone forgot to give them 
all- the facts. iMaybe the child acted out of anger, 
fear or revenge. Perhaps the temptation was just 
too much. Ea&h reason will call for a slightly 
different 'response from you. > If the child's act 
was against th£ v group , leave riis discipline up to 
the oth£r children as long as you believe he can 
handle such treatment.. ^This kind erf justice can 
work very well. Certainly discussing the problsn 
with the 'child is always in order. Oft^h a child 
can be asked what he 'thinks his discipline ought to 
A be. ' Self -discipline is definitely, the best. And ^ 
you might be surprised at» what the child is willing 
to put hiinself through to try and r^e things right 
again. . 

• Mot-heps and fathers are just as important as ever. 
The older sclxol-age' child rhas. not outgrown her 
heed for her parents.. Parents still have a powef-^ 
ful influence on their. child. The childjj^nts ^ery 
much Lte^please her parents and to te^ffiend^ 

/ thcflfT She wants to introduce her^iaadtf^and other 
iirportant adults to her parents. ^You cap do much 
to promote family unity" in the center., Group 

v discussions and projects centered' around family 
traditions ^^nd . celebrations encourage an appre-^ 
ciation and underspending for different families ^ 
"and their life-style* . - It also tells a child that 
her family is as inportant as all the others. Even 
the twelve yfcar old who \s beginning bo-wreak away 

' fron family ties feels (tnore secure when %rie .feeLs 
her family is ^peprat^ r -<r * ^ - 

♦ The older school-age child has an amazing willing- 
ness to accept- adults as they are. He figures he 
cannot change thdn so why try. * Adults, then*>^ 
should accept the child as he is without trying to 
• v make him into • something fc he is not. *The- child is 
v wto he-was. iSorn to be. ^^a caregiver you ar^\* ' 
there onJ^to-offer guid^icfe a^protection until^, 
the child can guide and' protect himself. ' At twelve 
yekrs of ag^he is not soVfar away from being ^able 
to do just thpt. ^ 
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A POSTVIEW 



H£re are sore new situations with possible ways of handling, them. Circle 
the answer* you think is correct nofr that you have worked through this 
nodule* ' You can find out how much you have learned about your role as a 
caregiver in a child care center by oonparing your answers with our answers 
(see page 172) . 

1 ' AS AN INFORMED CAREGIVER, - 

, WHAT WOULD YOU * 
DO IF . . . 



1. Nine-year-old Retain is physically mature for her age* She plays less 
than before with other girls at the center. You frequently see her 
standing with. her arms folded across her chest- Hew can you make Robin 
feel- more comfortable? 

y A- This is a stage that all girls must experience- Time usually 
will solve it. 

B. Talk to Robin's mother. 'Tell her she should discuss the facts of , 
life with'Rcbin socn. 

C. If you can handle sensitive subjects, then a talk with Robin and 
perhaps others like her would let everyone share ccrrmon feelings. 

2. Twelve-year-old Hans has been helping you with .sore of the younger; 
school-age children during the summer months. He has told the director 
that you have been -using him only 'for the "not- so- fun ,J tasks like 
putting away equipment and cleaning up after arts and crafts projects. 
He wants to have more inportant things to do. Hew could you respond? 

A. Tell Hans that you do not appreciate his going to the director 
behind' your back. Suggest he come to you when he feels there is a 
problem. ' \ % . 

B. Ask Hans to explain to you why he feels the way he does. Have him 
suggest seme things that he would like to help with. 

Q. Wake Hans ifcderstand that such jobs are as important as any other 1 

jcb at the center. Let him knew he is a big help to you. 

v. 

3. Eleven-year-oid* Violet always has . enjoyed Friday story hour/ But, ... ^ 
' ' lately she has been, rather rude. Ste* talks ^ to others, makes silly 

cenments and gene»flly spoils it for everyone. How would you handle 
• , - her behavior? , . 

A. Have Violet read the story to the other children. 

B. Ask Violjet to keep still or else leave the group. 

*■ 

C. Tell her to find £ book and read by herself. 
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You are going to teach a new game.. Of course you want the children to 
play safely and have fun. What is the best way to » make sure they are 
getting the most from the expedience? v N 

A. ' Call the group together and show them how to play the game. Ask 

jfor questions. Then^etf'them try it out while, you supervise. After 
the play period end^T have them talk about how things could be 
bettir the next time. 

B. Call the group together and explain the rules of the game. Be sure 
to go slovjiy, repeating each rule several times. This will make 
your directions less confusing. Then let the children play on their 
own. 

r 

C. Explain to the group in detail the rules of the game. A list 
written on a blackboard or piece of paper will help them*- remember 
the rules. Once you have read each rule carefully the children will 
be able to play safely and have fun. 

Betty Jo loves to play basketball. However, everytime she misses she 
feels she has let her team down. How could she feel better about her- 
self? . % 
• * 

A. - Say, "That's all right, Betty Jo. Everyone misses a basket from 

time to time." 

B. Play a basketball game like H-O-R-S-E- It does not have team com- 
petition. , 

C. Tell Betty Jo that with practice she won't miss as many shots. 

Thoyas 1 fathet is chatting with you while waiting for his son to £et his 
things togetne^ so they can, leave . He is telling you about nis boy's 
Little League baseball team and how well Thomas played last night. 
Which comment by you would suppc^ Thomas most? 

A. "Well, Thomas is all boy, that's for feure." t 

B. "Thomas loves spocts like all boys his age." 

C. "That's great that Thomas likes baseball so much." 

When a chilcTs ii^, makes you v feel unaire" of .\tiqw to re,3pCn(3^y^t;,v^i4^ c 
ybu do first? 

, , t 
A'. Tell the child you know he is lying. 

B. Stop a moment to think about all the things you should not do. 

C. Talk to the child's parents. 



Chang is the center bully. Therefore, he does not have any close 
friends. How can you help Chang? 

A. Convince Chang that bullying will get hiSh nowhere with the others. 

B. Tell Chang you will give him special^ things to do if he stops his 
bullying. 

y ^ * 

' C. ^Praise Chang when he does something well or behaves nicely. 

^> . " 

Tiirothy is playing cards. You are the qply one who sees him peek at 
Anthony's cards. What do you do? 1 * * x 

A. Take Tint) thy aside. Let him know you saw him peeking at Anthony's 
% -cards. ^ j ^ 

B y . If you get 'along well^yith, the children, have a brief group talk 
about cheating without naming Timothy.^ / • 

.C. Privately ask Timothy to leave the table so he can't cheat again. ' 

This is Kimberly 's first week at the center. She speaks little 
English. How can you help her feel welcome? 

A. Siirply introduce her to a couple of the friendliest children. They 
will be able to handle this matter on their own. 

B. Greet Kimberly leach day with a hug and smile. Get her involved 
with some of the other children.' ' Have everyone learn sane of the 
words ^n her language. 

C. Ask the center director to have a special time set aside during 
the day when Kimberly can take lessons in English* . 

Seven-year -old Ingrid arrives at the center early one morning near 
tears. She doesn't want to have anything to do with the other school- 
age children. Instead she has been following you around acting as 
though she vould like to talk. You are busy getting^ breakfast ready 
for th^se children who eat at the center before going to school. How 
can you help Ingrid most? 

A. Take seme time to be close jto Ingrid. Stop what you are doing "for 
a little while. Put your arm around Ingrid if she seems comforted 
by that". Ask her if - there is something on her mind. 

• ' v 

B. Go about your work, hxit let Ingrid know you are aware she is nearby. 
"Hi, Ingrid. What's new today?" That will get her in the mood to 
talk if she really wants to tell you her problem. 

C. Have Ingrid help you set the table. While the two of you are work- 
ing * side by side, she will know you are ready. to listen to her. 
Let her be the one to start the conversation. 



* 

12/ Six-year-old Candice is very unhappy: Her father has told you that her 
pet dog, Toby, was killed by a car last night. What could you say to 
Candice? f 

• * 

A. "Candice, someday you' 11 have another dog to take Toby's place. 11 

*, 

, B.' "Candice, just think how happy Toby 'must be up in puppy heaven." 
C. "Candice, it's hard to lose a "pet you love so much." < 

13. Pam, Darlene and Dafrell have been off in ajcorner talking. One ef\the 
other children, Paul, cones? to you and coirplains that they are teUinfc 

- secrets about him. Howdp^you respond? / J 

A. Say, "Paul, they probably have many y secrets about all kinds of # 
things. I'm sure you have some secrets of 'your own, too. Just 
ignore than and let's find something you really like to do." 

.... J 

B. Go over to the three Children in the coiner and ask them to break 

v< ^~*it up. Explain that they are upsetting Paul who is feeling left 
.out. Ask them to 'find something else to do. 

C. Say, "Paul, why don't you go ^l^ffigr to stop telling secrets 
about you. Tell them you will tell\secrets about them if ' they 

^ don't Sfcbp it." Then let Paul handlelihe matter himself. 

14. School-age child care* should give children: 

A. Opportunities to work on long, involved projects which are not * 
possible at school. * — ' 

B. More one-to-one instruction in school subjects which is not possi- 
ble in large classroonr settings. 

\ 

C . A' place where they can learn to break away from family ^ies to 
become independent, secure individuals. 

15. Which of the following would best help a group of schqol-age children 
handle theit feelings? 

\, 

^ A. Have them form clubs about things that interest fchept most. 
B. Encourage the r^kding of books or stories. 
^ u C. Let them make up skits and act out everyday situations, 

4 
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16, Phillip has taken a wallet from one o£ the other children. What is the 
best way to keep him from stealing again? 

A. Mate an exanple of Phillip in front of the group. j 

B. Ttell him he 1 11 become a criminal if he steals. ^ " t . 

C. Have him return the wallet to its owner. 

17. The youngsters are playing dodge ball and have asked you to play with 
them. Melissa is on the other side and has announced that she is going 
ti^get you oitf:. When you least expect it she, throws the ball very- 

• hard accidently hitting you on the side of yout^face. It stings and 
^ ^ brings tears to your eyes. What would you do? 

A. Say, "That's it! % There will be no more dodge ball today, you all 
N should know better than to throw balls at a person's fiead. " 

k- 

% B. Let the children see you are in pain. Then-talk about the dangers 

of hitting people's heads while reassuring Melissa you are okay. 

^ 

C. Say, "Melissa^'ccme.over here. You and*I need to have a talk. rt 
Ask the other ^children to continue with the game. 



J.8. B. J., who is eight, does not get along well with pthers his age. So * 
he tries to win* your praise. by tattling whenever he gets the chance. 
You can see that his tattling is. one of the reasons why others will not 
play with him. Hfaw can you help B. J.? 

A. Remind B. J. that everyone makes mistakes or does something wrong 
from time to time. Then -get him involved in an activity that he is 
very good at so he gets attention for seme thing besides tattling . J 

B. Say; »"B. J., you know why you haven't got any friends? It's 
because they don't like tattle-tales. They are not going to want 
to play with someone who is going to "tell on them every time they 
do something wrong." 

C. Say, "B. J., you are not perfect either. Everyone makes mistakes 
and you are no different. I don't "think you have the right to tell 
on others unless you can do everything right all the time, do you? , 
Now be on your way and stop the tattling." 



/ 
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19. Nine-year-old Asuko seldom has anything good to say about himself. He 
• calls himself .dumb, ugly, orv other similar things' whenever he has 

trouble doing something or other children reject him. How can you help 
Asuko? _ . . ^ \ • m • " 

* N 

A. With a child of this'age there is little you can do to help him 
improve how he sees himself. It requires a professional counse- 
lor. 

B. While Asuko has sperft: nine years thinking badly about himself, you 
cah gradually help him feel he is^worthy. praise him when any - 
opportunity presents itse^r* That's a good beginning. * 

•C. There is nothing that can be done to change Asuko 1 s ideas" about 
himself. After nine year^, of thinking that- way, Asuko will always 
have bad* feelings about hiite^lf. , \ 

20. Dillon's parents are divorced. But toda/he tells you that his parents 
will soon be "undivorced." However, you know hia^ mother is about to 
marry sonscne else. Fbw can yot help Dillon accept the divorce? 

A. Do nfot.say anything to Dillon. He needs to work this problem out 

r for himself. / . * 

Bh Tell Dillon his mother plans to remarry so he should stop wishing 

, his parents back together^ , , r> 

C. Say, "Dillon, tell me what you mean. 1 ' Also suggest he talk with 
. ■ , his. parents about thisj , ^ 



0 
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